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ERE, in 1776, were received Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Chase of Maryland, and Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, representatives of the Continental Congress. 


Franklin founded here one of the oldest newspapers on 
this continent, “The Gazette” of Montreal, published in 
Freach at the time, and to-day recognized as onc of Canada's 
most influential newspapers. 

Home of the carly French and English Governors, it was 
built in 1705 by Claude de Ramezay, Chevalier de St. Louis, 
then Governor of Montreal. It stands to-day facing the 
City Hall, and overlooking colourful Marché Bonsecours. 


ka P RO VINC E 
Office du Tou rism@, Quebec, Canada. 








Now a museum and home of the Antiquarian Society, it 
is open to the thoughtful visitor who wishes to stroll 
through salons and halls that reverberated to the gaicty of 
Scigneurs and Grandes Dames of the Louis XIV period. 


The Province of Quebec 1s in truth the cradle of this con- 
tinent’s history. Plan to visit during this coming Summer the 
home or birthplace of most of the early trail blazers—Cadillac, 
Bienville, Iberville, LaSalle, Pére Marquette, Radisson, 
Nicolet, du Lhut, Joliet, and a host of others—adventurets 
and explorers who built forts and planted the cross and the 
fleur de lys from Hudson's Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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My Country, ’Tis of Thee 


You Can See the World’s Wonders Right Here in America 


HINK of a wonder of the world 
in Europe, or in Asia or Africa 

I or South America, and the 
chances are we have an American ver- 
sion of it right here in this wide and 
versatile land of ours. Not the original 
of course—we don’t pretend to have 
moved them here—you’ll eventually 
have to go to Europe or Asia or Africa 
yourself for that. Not a copy either 
(except at Hollywood, of course, where 
reproductions of almost anything from 
Thibetan temples to papier maché ice- 
bergs can be had at a moment’s no- 
tice). No; what we’re talking about 
are the One Hundred and One wonders 
of the world that we have right here 
between our Atlantic and Pacific 
shores and which deserve a fame of 
their own. Our country is so wide, 
so varied; so low in spots and so very 
high in others; so hot here and so re- 
motely cold there, that in its breadth 
and width there’s scarcely a natural 
phenomenon or a man-made wonder 
or an industry that we can’t match 
with those of the rest of the world. 
Travel, we say, go to the four corners 
of the earth, but don’t forget that 
your own hemisphere, your own 
country, holds wonders too. 

We said up yonder in the first para- 
graph that we scorned copies, but there 
is one copy at Nashville that we're 
proud of. It’s an exact reproduction 
of the Greek Parthenon, Temple of 
Athena, not as it stands today in the 
grandeur of its ruins, but as it looked 
in Greece’s Golden Age before time 
and the Turks and Lord Elgin began 








their ravages. (The only thing left to 
the beholder to imagine is the Acrop- 
olis itself.) And, speaking of archi- 
tecture, we have some examples here 
in America that would, undoubtedly, 
have filled the Greeks themselves 
with awe. There’s the Empire State 
Building in New York; there’s that 
miracle in granite—Radio City with 
its breath-taking group of giant build- 
ings dwarfing the rest of mid-Manhat- 
tan; and there’s the new Supreme 
Court Building in Washington, D. C. 
which they’d recognize as something 
pretty close to their own. 

Let’s examine our boast further and 
see if we can prove it. Live vol- 
canoes? Well, there’s Lassen in Cali- 
fornia, as alive with its column of 
smoke and occasional ash showers as 
Vesuvius or Japan’s Bandai-san or 
Popocatapetl or Etna. And by the 
way, there’s also Hawaii’s Kilauea, 
livest of them all. Diamond mines? 
Go to Arkansas where they’ve got 
mines which promise to give up a 
Kohinoor to match Kimberley’s any 
day now. Industrial centers? How 
about our automobile manufacturing 
cities in Michigan and Indiana, our 
textile mills in the South and New 
England; our steel manufacturing 
centers in Pennsylvania? Caves? 
How about the Carlsbad Caverns in 
New Mexico or the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky. 

And while we're talking about Scot- 
land, they say that Missouri’s Ozarks 
are full of Scotchmen because the 
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land reminds them of their Highlands. 
That also, of course, explains why 
Minnesota with its lakes and forests 
was settled so largely by Scandi- 
navians; why there are so many 
Welsh in Vermont; and why so many 
sun-loving Spaniards and Italians set- 
tled like homing pigeons in Califor- 
nia’s vineyard valleys and in towns 
like Monterey whose flashing blue bay 
is so much like the Mediterranean. 
The Riviera? Try the coast around 
Santa Barbara and the Gulf Coast 
in Georgia. Palestine’s Dead Sea? 
There’s the Salton Sea near our own 
Sahara—the Imperial Valley. Switzer- 
land’s Alps? We've got a whole vast 
chain of mountains which get more 
Swiss as they march north toward 
their climax in the Rocky Mountain 
and Glacier National Parks. 

You might get a map out and try 
this matching game yourself. It’s fun, 
and it tells you things about your 
country. Rivers, lakes, peaks, mines, 
architecture, industries. You might 
also make another list of the shrines 
we have here in America which peo- 
ple trot clear across the world to see 
and which have no duplicate or even 
runner-up anywhere: Colorado’s 
Grand Canyon, and the gigantic 
Boulder Dam which J. B. Priestley 
calls Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
done in concrete; the beauty we sum 
up inadequately with the one word 
Yosemite; and the giant Sequoias 
which had a pretty good start on life 
when Babylon was setting the style 
in hanging gardens, and when Rome 
was just a puppy 





Illustrations courtesy the Greyhound Lines 
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N AKE Pullman comfort and convenience a part 

of the summer’s adventures. Wherever you’re 
going, your vacation starts at the station when 
you hand your bag to a smiling porter and climb 


aboard a Pullman. 


Here you are assured the conveniences and com- 
forts that add zest to your holidays. You arrive 
rested and refreshed at your destination — full of 
energy after nights of good sound sleep, ready to 


enjoy your holiday to the full. 


You’re as safe riding in a Pullman as you are in 
a schoolroom! Pullman has the highest record 
of safety of any transportation in the world. In the 
past two years alone, more than thirty-four million 
passengers used Pullman service, and not a life 


was lost. 


Your ticket agent will be glad to give you full 
information on the many types of Pullman accom- 
modations—for one person alone or for several 
traveling together. He'll point out possible econo- 
mies and give you the exact costs to your destina- 


tion—and you'll be delighted to discover how 


reasonable they are! Pullman service is available 


throughout the nation and on various lines in Can- 
ada and Mexico. Ask your ticket agent or write to 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Comfort —at Reasonable Cost 


Many and varied are Pullman accommodations, from 
the popular upper and lower berths to private rooms. 
Two, three and four persons traveling together can divide 
the cost of a room among them, thus reducing the cost of 
their accommodations to a surprising degree. But the 
relatively low cost of Pullman service —in any case 
makes it the sensible way for anyone to travel. It’s clean, 
quiet, comfortable and there's plenty of room in which 
to relax and move about. And it’s the safest transpor- 
tation in the world! 


Twe School Teachers 
can travel ina single room 
at the cost of two lower 
berths. In compartments and 
drawing rooms, comparable 
economies may be enjoyed 
when two or more travel to- 
gether. Ask your ticket agent. 


Joseph M. M. Gray, Chan- 
cellor, American University, 
writes: “I have always found 
the employes of The Pull- 
man Company considerate 
of my comfort and appar- 
ently eager to serve me in 
any possible way; | must do 
a great deal of my reading 
and considerable writing on 
the train, and The Pullman 
Company makes it possible 
to do both in quietness and 
comfort, and adds the per: 
sonal service of its very in- 


telligent employ es.” 


Pullman Economy a 
Revelation “My last va- 
cation trip was by Pull- 
man,” writes Mary L. 
Boomer, private school 
registrar, New York.N.Y. 
“Believe me it was a rev- 
elation in comfort, con- 
venience, and—what is 
pretty important to a lot 


. ” 
of us women—economy. 
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Away to the Gaspé 


By Gordon Brinley 


UITE a difference between 
our peaceful penetration of 
this countryside and General 

Wolfe’s in 1758,” I said to the Duchess 

as she poured out the tea. “He 

seized all the provisions found here. 

We have come in quietly and asked 

for only whole wheat toast and jam.” 

Shortly afterward we were slow- 
ing down in front of the attractive 
Inn. In forty minutes the tent was 
up, attached to the car and all set 
for the night. We made everything 
snug and fast against possible rain 
and, as it is well to have a change 
after such business, set out for a walk. 

Leaving the beautiful field, we 
turned left into the main highway and 
hadn’t gone a hundred feet when the 
Duchess grabbed my arm and said: 
“Look,” pointing to the closed gate- 
way of a fence. The gate led into a 
field adjoining ours. 

There was a sign, small and home- 
made, and it read: Beware the Wicked 
Horse. 

“Suppose he got out,” said the 
Duchess. 

“But where is he?” I asked. “I 
don’t see anything that looks like a 
horse.” 

“He may be back there among those 
pine trees.” 

Climbing the hill to our meadow, 
we saw two little girls ahead of us. 
As they approached the gate bearing 
the sign which worried the Duchess, 
the elder girl grabbed the little one 
by the hand and rushed her across 
the road into the bushes. They kept 
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to the bushes until they were well 
beyond the gate. 

“You see!” said the Duchess in an 
alarmed voice. “They know! I tell 
you, we are in a dangerous spot.” 

We had supper, read awhile, and 
rather sleepy from our long drive, 
turned in early. But not without my 
being sent out to have a last look 
around. All clear. 

“Be sure to have every hook 
fastened on the tent flap,” said the 
Duchess. 

Soon we were both forgetting 
everything in slumber. The last 
thing I remember was the perfume 
of sweet clover wafted in through the 
tent flap. 

I don’t know what time it was but 
I awoke with a start. There was 
something rubbing against the pine 
tree. Good heavens, thought I,-it is 
that horse. I looked over at the 
Duchess and listened intently. Could 
it be that beast? Although feeling a 
bit uncomfortable, I told myself that 
it was probably the wind or some- 
thing, and tried to go to sleep again. 

Then to my horror there was a 
snort and a pawing of the ground. I 
was out of bed in one jump. That’s 
the horse, all right, I thought, and the 
Duchess is right, as usual. If that 
horse is what the sign says, he’s 
wicked and will do anything. There 
was another snort, a wild one, a kick 
at the wire, the pounding of hoofs. I 
lifted the ax over my head, but I 
never used it. For instead of a rend- 
ing of canvas, came realization that 


Author Gordon Brinley wanted to 
spend a summer in France but his 
wife (“The Duchess”) thought seeing 
America might be fun; so they com- 
promised on France-in-America and 
took a motor camping trip around the 
Gaspé Peninsula in the Province of 


Quebec. They loved it. 





the hoof beats were going away. I 
waited, listening. Fainter and fainter 
they grew. Then all was still. 

Early next morning I was up and 
out to have a look at the creature of 
the night’s drama. I found it under 
the pine tree; The Dreadful Thing of 
the Night. He was standing on three 
legs, his lower lip hanging down, and 
he didn’t pay the least attention to 
me, though I waved my arms at him. 
I picked a bunch of white clover and 
held it out over the fence. He opened 
one eye with great effort, and then 
with a movement as though bored to 
death, took my bouquet and slowly 
ate it. 

“You've got a great disguise, old 
fellow,” I said. “It’s all very well 
to look like this in the daytime, but 
you can’t fool me. By some magic 
the darkness turns you into a stallion 
snorting fire and with tearing hoofs. 
However some have found you out 
already, just as I have. “For there,” 
pointing toward the gate that bore the 
sign, “there it says: Beware the 
Wicked Horse.” 

But he only closed the other eye. 

I walked around the Gaspé docks 
the day after our arrival to make 
some sketches and also, I must con- 
fess, to find a fisherman with whom 
I might go out codfishing. Almost 
every male inhabitant owns a fishing 
boat of some sort and goes out every 
day to catch the cod that is the chief 
source of livelihood to these villagers. 
For three hundred years and even 
before Cartier landed on the Gaspé 
Peninsula, fishing for cod has been 
an enormous business in this district, 
and the methods used are practically 
the same as they were so many years 
ago. Recently the government has 
allowed certain grants to the fisher- 
man and established stations where 
fish are sorted and graded. 

A small crowd at the corner of a 
dock stood looking down at some- 
thing below in the water, so over I 
went. And there was the boat I was 
hoping for which had just come in, 
and the owner and his son were 
cleaning and selling their catch: cod, 
haddock and ling. Six- and seven- 
pound cod sold for ten cents apiece. 
I soon got into conversation with the 
father and told him I wanted to go 
out with him. 

“How about tomorrow morning?” 
he asked. 

“What time?” 

“Oh, about six o’clock. Fine time 
early in the morning.” 
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At five-thirty the next morning I 
was awakened by a cough outside 
the tent. I looked out and there 
stood the fisherman’s son, Jerry the 
2nd; hip boots, blue jersey, blue eyes, 
and a smile. “Want to go fishing? 
Fine day for fish,” he said. It was 
sudden but I was delighted that he 
had saved me the trouble of making 
arrangements. Dressing, I wrote a 
note to the Duchess and pinned it on 
the tent: “Gone fishing.” Then the 
boy and I were off down the road, 
over a fence, through some pine 
woods, down steep steps, and out to 
the end of a little dock. Captain 
Bond was waiting in his boat, so 
Jerry and I jumped aboard. The 
engine was running, sails were 
hoisted, and we were off for the fish- 
ing grounds. It was a perfect morn- 
ing with a bright sun and not a cloud 
in the sky. 

Suddenly I saw a curly head pop up 
out of the cabin and the third mem- 
ber of the crew appeared, aged three 
and a half. He was introduced to 
me as the cook. Captain Bond told 
me that when this little fellow had 
heard yesterday that a tourist might 
go along on the next trip, he would 
not be left behind, and stayed up 
most of the night with them to get 
the necessary bait. They had suc- 
ceeded in getting two dozen clams and 
three small herring. (The herring 
net had been put out at 3 A. M. and 
three little fish were the entire result 
of all that labor). It seemed a tragedy 
to me but they took it as part of the 
day’s work. 

When the captain found I could 
hold the boat on a straight course to 
a distant lighthouse, he was delighted. 
While I did the navigating, he and 
Jerry the 2nd busied themselves get- 
ting lines and bait ready. 

The cabin was about the size of a 
dog kennel. When suddenly I got 
a whiff of the air it contained, I made 
up my mind then and there that if 
necessary I’d go overboard, but never 
inside, come what might. The fish 
tanks that surrounded the cabin 
below decks were responsible for this 
overpowering smell. 

We ran out about three miles and 
dropped anchor. Lines already baited 
hit bottom as soon as the anchor, and 
were then pulled back up again about 
three feet. Of course I was hoping I 
might catch the first fish; in about 
thirty seconds I felt a bite and then 
another. This time I thought I was 
hooked to the bottom, only to find 
that the bottom started to come up. 
I pulled and hauled, getting soaked 
as fifteen fathoms of wet line came 
over the side, and there he was! I 
had landed the first fish of the day, a 
seven-pound haddock. After this 
they handed me a big canvas apron 
that covered me completely in front 
and was held together in the back 
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with pieces of copper wire. Now I was 
ready for anything and hoped that a 
whale would come along. 

Over went the line again with 
enough bait on the hook to make a 
good-sized clam chowder. Wham! 
Nothing doing. Wham! Wham! I 
thought I must be hooked to an old 
wreck, but whatever it was started 
to come up. Captain said, “Cod.” I 
don’t know how he knew, but up 
came a cod. He got the gaff out this 
time and my whale came over the 
side. 

I looked at the cod and at myself 
covered with sea water; a blister on 
one finger, glasses covered with fast- 
forming salt, and I thought of my 
friends with their two-ounce rods and 
perfect casting, and wondered what 
they’d think of this performance. 

Captain Bond and I were having 
a race. He had just flapped a big 
fellow on deck and called out: “Fif- 
teen. How many have you?” 

“Twelve,” I said, “but I'll beat you 
yet.” By eleven o'clock we were 
ready to stop, but I had not caught 
up. The three of us had taken about 
a hundred and fifty pounds of fish. 

Captain was now ready to go 
ashore and we headed for a little 
sandy beach in a nearby cove where 
his cottage stood. He said we should 
have something to eat before going 
back to town to sell the fish. 

After landing he and I walked on 
ahead. 

“It’s a pretty hard life for the boy 
and me,” he said. “We two have to 
look after the family. You see, my 
wife died last spring.” 

“How many children have you?” 
I asked. 

“Six girls and four boys now. The 
little cook here is the youngest. My 
oldest boy was killed last year work- 
ing on the new Gaspé bridge, and 
three of my older boys died.” 

Soon we came to the beach where 


a good dock made a nice little harbor. 
He and the boys had constructed this 
dock out of rock and drift wood 
picked up on the beach. We walked 
into the one-story, unpainted wooden 
house which they had also built for 
themselves in the same way, and I[ 
found myself making friends with the 
rest of the family. 

Only two of the boys were there— 
the other two were away getting bait. 
As my six-foot-six blocked up the 
kitchen, the smaller girls must have 
thought a giant had come into the 
little house. They ran into corners 
and looked at me with frightened 
eyes. The oldest girl, about sixteen, 
was mother to them all now. She 
shook hands with me and was soon 
busy getting out the food. Boiled 
potatoes, boiled dried codfish, home- 
baked bread and tea made a good 
meal. 

By now the little three-and-a-half- 
year-old cook had become quite 
friendly and came to sit on my lap. 
After we had eaten we got out our 
pipes, the Captain and I, and fell into 
conversation. (He spoke English 
fairly well, but with a French accent.) 

“Have you always lived here?” I 
asked. 

“No, monsieur; before I came to 
Gaspé I was in the gold mines of 
northern Canada. That’s where I met 
and married my wife.” 

“What mine?” I asked. 

“Porcupine. I was in the great fire 
when the men were nearly boiled 
alive in the lake, she got so hot. You 
remember, perhaps?” 

Did I remember? Quickly I asked 
him, “Did you ever know a man by 
the name of Arthur Miles?” 

“Miles? Miles? Oh, sure, I re- 
member him. He was in the fire too, 
and in the lake with the rest of us.” 

Out of all the fishermen of Gaspé 
Bay, here sat this man who had 
known and suffered with my friend 
of school and college days, whose 
brilliant career made him a figure in 
the mining world. Arthur Miles, now 
dead a year, had told me himself of 
that terrible chapter in his life. 

I spent about an hour with the 
family. Then the Captain said that 
it was time to go to town and sell 
the fish. 

We rowed out a few hundred yards 
off shore to the big fishing boat. A 
strong breeze had sprung up and 
waves were breaking in white caps. 
We slapped on all sail and without 
the motor had a fine run back to 
Gaspé harbor. 

The Captain and his son were soon 
selling their big codfish for ten cents 
apiece. And, thought I, eleven in the 
family. 





Reprinted from Away to the Gaspé, 
by Gordon Brinley, by permission 
Dodd, Mead and Company, publishers. 
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mystic, luminous nights in 

tropical seas. The sun going 
down like thunder over a horizon 
barricaded with fantastic clouds— 
a ruddy gold, then fiercely crimson, 
changing to angry purple and sul- 
len black. Islands rise out of the sea, 
like passing ships of floating 
greenery. A shore line of 
waving palms, serried moun- 
tain peaks more often than 
not festooning the sky line. 
Lapis or malachite waters 
musically lapping the sides 
of the ship, as though bid- 
ing their season to rise and 
toss in angry passion, that 
every tropical traveler soon 
learns to distrust. Vivid 
nights, with stars sparkling 
with uncanny brilliance and 
nearness in a silvery blue 
canopy. Night after night, 
a brazen moon audaciously 
swaying in the highest 
heavens, wryly reflected in 
the velvet waters. Dancing 
clouds scudding about, mis- 
chievously throwing light 
scarves of wool over the 
face of the moon, or gather- 
ing in groups to build fluffy castles 
and fanciful figures along the hori- 
zon’s edge. 

In the midst of such a setting, even 
the least imaginative among us must 
feel the brush of the wings of ro- 
mance, be deeply stirred and begin 
to envision at least some of that 
gorgeous cavalcade of the Indies 
plowing through the most famous sea 
of romance and adventure recorded 
in the pages of all world history and 
literature. Ports of romance; isles of 
enchantment! Scarcely a square mile 
of waters that is not strewn with 
splendid wreckage—Spanish galleons, 
chests of gold, brave men’s bones. 

This Caribbean that surrounds us 
was the vestibule of a new world, 
the arena for a series of bloody spec- 
tacles that attracted the attention, the 
passions and the rapacities of all Eu- 
rope. The hungry, greedy, belliger- 
ent powers of that day smelled gold 
and treasure and new territory—and 
did precisely as they have been do- 
ing ever since and probably always 
will do. 

Since those dimly illumined days 
when Columbus discovered the West 
Indies, and with them new continents, 
then peopled with aborigines, a vast 
complex world has evolved. A world 
made up of inner worlds, passing 
through dizzy stages of violence and 
destruction, evolution and revolution; 
a world composed of elements foreign 
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In the Wake of Columbus 


Indian, Spaniard and 
Negro Have Left Their 
Stamp on the West 


Indies 
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By Henry Albert Phillips 


to their soil and clime; a kaleidoscopic 
world of all colors, designs and ten- 
dencies. 

We wonder that some composer has 
not long since written a “Symphony 
of the Indies.” They lend themselves 
so perfectly, with vibrations and 
variations of emotion that often 
descend to the pits of passion. 
Everywhere native harmonics with 
snatches of strange melody; some- 
thing world-old and yet antique- 
ly new in rhythm, striking new 
heights and reaches in pitch. The 
infinite range: From the primeval na- 
tive African voodoo musicalizations 
and expression of the black soul in 
pure folk song of traditional and un- 
known origin, in Haiti, with tom- 
tom accompaniment in unheard-of 
rhythm; the sensuous notes of India, 
in Trinidad and Demarara, to the 
Oriental throb of wedding drums; the 
French timbre variation, in Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe, in keeping 
with the rich colors and grace of their 
black arrangement of Regency cus- 
toms and costumes; the “Porgy” 
specters and aspects of St. Lucia, with 
religion-tortured natives singing a 
hymn to the tune of A Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight! on a street 
corner in the garish light of flaming 
torches; Spanish rhythms of Cuba, 
domesticated with musical sticks and 
gourds; Puerto Rico’s reverberations 
of Black Harlem; another echo of 


Harlem in Nassau’s local “mammy” 
doggerel. Through it all seep the 
strains of Palestrina of the Catholic 
Church grounded by Mother Spain, 
dignified hymning pouring from 
Anglican cathedrals and parish 
churches in the British Isles, sweet 
darky singing in the Moravian 
style in the Virgins. Varied 
ohbligatos in the undertones 
of jungle life and overtones 
of the vibrant native mar- 
kets; the melodic street 
cries of old San Juan; 
the whining winches of a 
hundred busy harbors, the 
grinding rumble of a thou- 
sand sugar mills. Here, 
there and everywhere, grace 
notes from the guitars and 
banjos of lone and lonely 
boy ballad singers. So little 
exaltation; so seldom exul- 
tant. So much that is weird, 
wild and somber, and most- 
ly in a minor key. There is 
no actual repetition, except 
in the refrain of the tropics 
and a never-ending throb, 
like the brilliant drumbeat 
motif in Revel’s Bolero, 

Throughout the West In- 
dies, with a few exceptions, there 
are three basic, traditional and 
seemingly unalterable fibers that have 
ever been combined—yet never ex- 
actly intertwined—to make up the 
human fabric, facts and fiction con- 
cerning them. Three cultures, three 
civilizations, have gone into the com- 
position of peoples that we fancy we 
see today. There is a fourth fiber 
which we may at first think should be 
considered most prominently of all; 
the nationality of the sovereign state 
by which the once-alien natives have 
been adopted. But this plays a minor 
part, actually, in the intrinsic char- 
acter of the people. 

First, there are faint vestiges of the 
Indian aborigines—a reservation in 
Dominica, a vanishing family here 
and there, with considerable numbers 
of San Blas Indians in Panama, and 
local tribes in British Guiana and 
other continental South American 
towns that we shall visit—chiefly 
manifested through their character- 
istic handiworks and the more primi- 
tive practices in the bush and jungle. 
The second, toughest and most endur- 
ing fiber of them all, is that of Spain. 
Wherever Spain settled, whether for 
a few years or a few centuries, her 
marks on man and land remain, 
though partially covered by succeed- 
ing peoples and their cultures. Third, 
the dusky cloud of Africa hangs over 
and partially obscures all. These 
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hordes over-run the towns and file 
in perpetual procession over the 
countryside; their huts are in the 
foreground of every landscape; their 
jargon is the overwhelming voice by 
day, and theirs are the strange cries 
as of an enslaved people tossing in 
its sleep by night. Sooner or later 
white government officials, colonists 
and visitors must knuckle to the fact 
that the Indies in the main are a black 
man’s land, and carry on accordingly. 
All must learn to respect the black 
man as somebody of importance in 
the Indies, or in time come to suffer 
for this lack of consideration. 

Every island and mainland that we 
visit has had a checkered history. 
Practically every one of them, at one 
or more times during the past, en- 
joyed its princely period of prosper- 
ity. Compared with those spans of 
majesty or luxury, these are poor 
times indeed; yet the sight of their 
ruins spread over the face of the land- 
scape inspires more thrills and inter- 
est, romantic and historic, than their 
presence probably would have done. 
The ubiquitous ruins are of ancient, 
and some modern, sugar estates. Their 
gaunt presence everywhere indicates 
that the Mississippi Bubble must have 
been trifling in comparison with that 
will-o’-the-wisp of the Indies—sugar. 
The one-time splendor in which dwelt 
the early whites is fast decaying, as 
has the glory of Spain, with whom 
much of it was linked. It is true not 
only of Spain, but also of the pomp 
and power of Europe and the Old 
World—all are vanishing like an 
earlier civilization which they once 
caused to crumble. It is all crumbling 
too, going native, if you will, back 
to the jungle, from whose people it 
was taken. 

Ever since we Americans became 
travel-minded and _tourist-conscious, 
the West Indies have lain at our feet 
unnoticed in the main by the great 
traveling public. For more than half 
a century Europe and the Grand Tour 
were the thing to do. This was right 
and proper, for Europe offers not 
merely a banquet of travel delicacies 
and luxuries, but also a table spread 
with tourist commodities to suffice 
for a lifetime. True, Europe is the 
home of our ancestors and the seat of 
our culture. Our desire to visit and 
to see with our own eyes these shrines 
and treasures was laudable. However, 
there are other claims upon our tour- 
istic loyalty. We are denizens of the 
New World, citizens of a new coun- 
try, entirely of our own conception 
and making, independent of Europe 
and our mother country. Our world 
has its own beginnings, its grand ex- 
ploits and mighty figures and his- 
torical dates, all beginning with the 
discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus, October 12, 1492. We have 








(Atlas Photo) 
A native of Trinidad squatting on the 
bank of the Mother Stream at the “Pitch 
Lakes,” which supply most of the 
asphalt for the Western Hemisphere. 


erected statues to Columbus, named 
innumerable towns for him, and set 
aside a national holiday to celebrate 
his discovery of our Americas. Count- 
less and varied changes have taken 
place since “Cclumbus sailed the 
ocean blue in fourteen hundred nine- 
ty-two.” The majority of these events 
that in some small or large measure 
have contributed to our American 
history and had some bearing on the 
exploration and development of our 
continent, and later on the struggles 
of the thirteen colonies that led to 
the formation of our United States, 
began in the West Indies. In fact, our 
initial history began and for many 
years flourished in the Indies alone. 

Turning to our books of reference, 
we find Columbus persisting in his 
belief that the earth was not flat and 
that India could be reached by sail- 
ing over the horizon into unknown 
and uncharted seas. With the super- 
stition-ridden crews of his three tiny 
caravels half-crazed with fear, short 
of water and provisions, hope vanish- 
ing into mists of despair, after a voy- 
age of seventy dreadful days and 
nights, Christopher Columbus and 
eighty-seven fellows bumped—acci- 
dentally, one might almost say—into 
a tiny island that stood in their path- 
way to India. He named the land 
San Salvador and claimed it with 
pomp and ostentation for their Cath- 
olic Majesties of Castile and Leon! 
Because of its incalculable contribu- 
tion to world history, this spot and 
event should be marked by one of 
the greatest monuments in the world. 
Instead, the British now call it Wat- 
ling Island! Ship after ship passes 
it almost without comment. A few 
passengers perhaps bestir themselves 
to gaze at one of the most barren of 
the 3,000 Bahama Islands, or at that 





stretch of sandy beach where Colum- 
bus, clad in a velvet doublet, accom- 
panied by cross and flag, stood waist- 
deep in the surf. 

As we know the West Indian archi- 
pelago today, with its literally count- 
less isles and islets, it has a total area 
of more than 90,000 miles. It is di- 
vided generally into two groups: the 
Greater Antilles and the Lesser An- 
tilles. The Greater Antilles comprise 
about four-fifths of the entire area 
and include the northern islands of 
the Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti 
(Santo Domingo), Puerto Rico. The 
Lesser Antilles—the “Little West In- 
dies,” as they are often called—in- 
clude a string of smaller islands, 
swinging round in a bow between 
Puerto Rico and the northern coast 
of Venezuela. These latter are di- 
vided into two groups. The Leeward 
Islands: St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
John—the Virgin Islands; St. Kitts, 
Montserrat, Antigua and Dominica— 
British Islands; Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique—F rench Islands; and St. Mar- 
tin—jointly in possession of France 
and the Netherlands. The Windward 
Islands: St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Gren- 
ada, Barbados and Trinidad—all Brit- 
ish (with which is linked, in govern- 
ment, British Guiana on the northern 
coast of South America). 


We have been prone to consider 
“West Indies” as a term which might 
be broadly treated, disposing of the 
islands as a whole as ‘though each 
island were just another cell in a vast 
archipelago body. This holds true 
externally only, for each of these 
island cells is actually a distinct en- 
tity. There is a marked tropical family 
resemblance, but beyond that there 
is the same differentiation as exists 
between and among families, each 
member of which has his own indi- 
viduality, constitution, mentality, and 
temperament. This becomes appar- 
ent once we get down to the family, 
or little, life of the islands, which is 
really the big life. Occasionally one 
may detect strongly marked char- 
acteristics, customs and _ tendencies 
overlapping on one or more near 
neighbors—like, for example, the 
charming Empire dress and headdress 
of the French islands being adopted 
in St. Lucia and Barbados. 

We Americans rediscovered the 
West Indies and began following in 
the wake of Columbus and the high 
adventurers in the nineteen-twenties, 
under peculiar and not particularly 
complimentary auspices. Prohibition 
and a rebellious thirst for rum and 
freedom sent us to the Indies in 
droves. However, America at large 


did discover the Indies, and we have 
been going back in ever-increasg 
numbers. There is a growing convic- 
tion that no American traveler can 
afford to miss the West Indies! 
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Sleeping on Wheels 


First Trip in a Pullman 


“ IX, Maw!” 
Joe Tourist, Jr., didn’t 
want his mother to kiss 


him good-bye. He was afraid it 
would look as if he couldn’t take 
care of himself. 

“Don’t you worry,” Uncle George 
was telling her. “We’ll be safer in 
this Pullman than you in your 
own home. These cars haven’t had 
a single fatality among 33 million 
passengers in the last two years.” 

George was a traveling man and 
he knew what he was talking 
about. He had been on the road 
since the days of wooden coaches, 
tin wash-basins, and oil-lamps. In 
his time rail accidents had declined 
almost to the vanishing point. For 
the sake of safety, the roads had 
spent fortunes to install automatic 
brakes and signals, foolproof coup- 
lers, enclosed vestibules, and rigid 
steel coaches. But there was no 
time to tell all this to Maw. 

George didn’t even get a chance 
to point out that the stepping box, 
where Joe was standing, at the 
entrance to the Pullman car, had a 
non-skid surface. The conductor was 
holding up his watch. The porter had 
taken the bags into the sleeper. 

Seeing the appeal on his mother’s 
face, Joe decided the manly thing was 
to take the initiative. He threw one 
lanky arm around his mother’s shoul- 
der and swiftly touched his lips against 
her knotted forehead. Then he scam- 

pered up the stairs. It was his first train 
trip. 

“Maw always worries,” he told his 
Uncle, half in complaint, half in apol- 
ogy. 

“No need,” George trumpeted. “No 
need at all. Look! See any sharp 
corners in this car?” Dutifully Joe 
looked. “They’re all rounded, see? 
Suppose you do bump yourself; no 
damage done. See the shield on that 

door. No fingers pinched.” Trium- 
phantly George led Joe into the 
dressing room. “And another thing. 
It’s warm in here. Try that water. 
Hot, isn’t it? That heat comes from 
the boiler up front, under pressure. 
But when it gets back here, the heat 
pipes are the same pressure as the 
atmosphere—absolutely safe.” 

He waved his cigar stump in a lordly 
manner to sum it all up. Meanwhile, 
Joe’s mind was on his etiquette book. 
There was one rule he remembered. 
When bored, do not yawn: change the 
subject. “How does a guy undress in 
one of these things?” he demanded. 
Uncle George escorted him back to 





moved his hat and topcoat. “I put the 

coat on the hanger, but I didn’t know 

where to put the hat, except on the 
shelf. Is it supposed to go in the ham- 
mock?” 

“It'll stay on the shelf. You can hang 
your things up here while you 
wash.” 

Joe removed his jacket and 
started to roll up his sleeves. 

“Take it off, Joe,” George ad- 
vised him. “Asa rule, you want to 
keep your shirt on, but not when 
you wash. There’s soap in that 
little faucet. Use plenty of it on 
your neck. You might as well 
sleep clean.” 

“Look, the water runs down the 
sides of the bowl,” Joe marveled. 

“That prevents splashing, saves 
faucet room, and discourages peo- 
ple like you from wasting water. 
That middle lever plugs the bowl. 
Fill it up and you can make all the 
soap-suds you like.” 

“What's that little bowl for?” 

“Brush your teeth there if you 
like. Never had much use for it 
myself. Teeth are bother enough 
without brushing them.” 

“Worse if you don’t.” Joe 
reached for his toothbrush in the 
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the section they were to occupy. Foot- 
lights guided their steps. The car was 
dim. Most of the guests were asleep. 

“Back in Gramp’s day,” George 
whispered, “you didn’t undress in a 
train. You slept in your clothes on a 
dirty bunk.” Lovingly he patted the 
smooth linen sheets of his berth. “Open 
your suit case on the blanket,” he or- 
dered, “take out your robe, pajamas, 
and that traveling toilet kit you got for 
Christmas. Then close it. Put it under 
the berth. Meet me in the dressing 
room. Don’t go to the other end. That’s 
the women’s.” 

When Joe showed up, he had re- 





Pullman Co. Photos 
(Above) Comfort and safety in modern Pullmans make travel a recreation. 
(Below) In the old days sleeping cars were FOR MEN ONLY. Note the 
coal stove, oil lamps, and triple deck beds, separated only by curtains. 


toilet kit, while George kept up his 
stream of advice. 

“If you have anything in your pants 
pockets, put it in your jacket. You'll 
want to hang your pants through that 
rung in the hanger and when your 
pants pockets are upside down they 
don’t hold things very well. Take your 
pants off in here, if you like. If there 
were strangers here, I'd tell you to 
put on your robe first. Some people 
are sensitive that way.” 

Joe paid him small attention. 
“There’s a slot for razor blades there. 
They think of everything, don’t they?” 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Whether your preference is for sliding 
down a mountain on “tin” pants (courtesy 
Mt. Rainier National Park) or sailing the 
ocean blue or Great Lakes green, you can 
have the vacation of your heart’s desire 
without stepping off the North American 
continent. Or, at least, without stepping 
very far off. Just whirl your eyes over 
the surrounding maps for a panoramic 
view of America at leisure during the 
months of June, July and August. Mil- 
lions of students and teachers will get the 
chalkdust blown off them this summer on 
the séasides, lakesides, and mountainsides 
of America’s vast vacationland. 
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LAKE LOUISE (Alberta, Canada). The reflection of the snow- 
capped mountains in the clear waters of Lake Louise gives a 
double illusion. 


Chicago & North Western Ry 

PETRIFIED FOREST MT. RUSHMORE (South Da- 

(Arizona). Left: Thou- kota). Above: Huge memo- 

sands of acres are covered rial of Washington, begun in 
with petrified wood. 927. 
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- enol ag le eepest in the world. The cave was 
cliff dwellers in the U. S. A. formed by water filtering through 
rocks and slowly dissolving out beds 


of rock salt, limestone and gypsum. 
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RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


(Washington). Above: Contains 


the largest accessible single-peak 
glacier system in the United States. 


Department of the Interior 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK (California). 
This section of the Sierra Nevada Mts. is famous 
for its beauty. It contains many high water- 
falls and groves of Sequoia Gigantea trees. 


epartment 





SEQUOIA NATIONAL 
PARK (California). Left: 
Besides Mt. Whitney, Se- 
quoia contains magnificent 
groves of big trees. The 
largest, General Sherman, 
is more than 37 feet in 
diameter and 273 feet high. 
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LASSEN VOLCANIC NA- 
TIONAL PARK (California). 
Below: America’s only active 
voleano, Lassen, occasionally 
rumbles. Lassen also is in- 
teresting for hot springs. 
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ACADIA NATIONAL PARK 
(Maine). 
tional park in the East, and the 
only 


Above: The only na- 


one combining sea-coast 
and mountain scenery. 
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JASPER NATIONAL PARK (Can- 
ada). Rainbow trovt fishing with 
the picturesque Ran-part Range of 

the Rockies as background. 
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NATURAL BRIDGES (Utah). 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK (Wyo- 
ming, Montana and Idaho). 
Right: The Shoshone Can- 
yon on the Cody Road to 
Yellowstone is one of the 


most breath-taking spots. 
Northern Pacific Railroad 


Keystone View Company 


SITKA NATIONAL PARK (Alaska). 
Above: This park has 16 totem 
poles of best native workmanship. 


CRATER LAKE NATIONAL 
PARK (Oregon). Right: The 
top of the extinct volcano, 
Mount Mazama, fell in and the 
famous and beautiful Crater 

Lake resulted. m 5 
Department of the Interwr 
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The Magic That Won a Realm 


By Carleton Beals 


is one of the most marvelous 

serpent walls in all Mexico. The 
place is rich in monuments of ancient 
empire, but probably richer still in 
vivid human beings who know how 
to live. 

One of them is my fat friend, Don 
Xavier, Indian proprietor of a store 
in the center of the town. Don 
Xavier always killed the fatted calf 
for me and whomever I brought along 
when I visited him. He and my other 
Mexican friends always were offended 
if American visitors declined the 
foods he loved to serve up. 

So, it was only after some hesitation 
that I had agreed to take my friends, 
the Lodges, out to Santa Cecilia to 
see the monuments, the countryside, 
and its life. They promised me on 
bended knee that they would eat and 
drink Mexican, if it killed them. I 
said it wouldn’t. 

The trip always made a delightful 
expedition. From a little whitewashed 
station on the north edge of Mexico 
City, the gasoline car rattled out 
through the upland meadows, and in 
less than half an hour we were in the 
town of Tenayuca, not far from 
Santa Cecilia, examining the pyra- 
mids. 

The Tenayuca pyramid is not large, 
although superimposed on two other 
pyramids of earlier ages, the last 
probably built by the Aztecs. Their 
codices depict Tenayuca as one of 
the localities where they tarried on 
their long migration before hacking 
their way into the Anahuac valley 
proper to found Mexico City in 1325. 

It was a beautiful day with a 
polished turquoise sky, held up by 
the pillars of the truncated volcanoes 
which ring the lofty valley. To the 
east, the snow-tipped volcanoes rose 
up like great entrance columns. Due 
south, the blue bulk of Ajusco lifted 
up like a prehistoric dinosaurus. 

We climbed to the crown of the 
pyramid and gazed down on the 
green meadows and_ criss-cross 
maguey fields and the little village 
of flat roofs, thatch and red tile. Di- 
tectly at our feet stretched the ser- 
pent wall. The fat coils were of ma- 
sonry; the heads were of carved stone, 
with gaping jaws and dreadful-look- 
ing teeth. In the dancing heat-waves, 
the fantastic creature seemed to come 
to life and writhe. It was not difficult 
to imagine some ancient feathered 
tuler seated there below on his 
dais, and with his fear-inspiring pha- 

of grinning reptiles, lording 


LT: Santa Cecilia, near Mexico City, 
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it over his awe-stricken multitudes. 

By the time we turned into the 
twisted narrow cactus lane of Santa 
Cecilia, we were perspiring slightly. 
Beyond the little blue church and a 
roadside shrine, decorated with faded 
paper flowers in a land of perpetual 
flowers, we reached the tiny plain 
pyramid set in a grove of castor-bean, 
pepper, and colorin trees. 

We then returned to Don Xavier’s 
store in the center of the town. He 
rushed around from behind the 
counter, where he had been talking 
in Aztec to a customer, and seized us 
joyously by the hands, then bellowed 
at the women folk to prepare a feast. 
He was a big Indian, with a fat brown 
face, perpetually crinkled into laugh- 
ter, under an unruly thatch of stiff 
black hair. His rotund body jiggled 
when he chuckled. 

The Lodges were enthusiastic. They 
were thrilled with Tenayuca and 
Santa Cecilia, and now with Don 
Xavier. Far from thinking him mere- 
ly curious, they went into raptures 
about his unique personality and 
charm. 

The feast was now spread. Though 
obviously dismayed, the Lodges kept 
their word. Don Xavier was more 
amazed that the Lodges couldn’t speak 
Spanish than they had been to learn 
that he also spoke Aztec. He had 
never met anybody who couldn’t 
speak Aztec or Spanish. He kept me 
busy translating. It seemed incred- 
ible to him that the unintelligible 
English phrases he heard expressed 
his ideas. 

When the Lodges and I left Santa 
Cecilia and Don Xavier’s affectionate 
embraces, light puffy clouds were bil- 
lowing up in the southern sky—por- 
tent of an afternoon thunder shower. 
We were almost too gorged to walk. 
We wound down the narrow lanes 
and across country. In a little Indian 
town we bought native-blown glass- 
ware that seemed to have caught the 
lacery of the foam of the sea, and then 
took refuge in a hospitable doorway 
from the flurry of the rain to wait 
for the bus for the city. 


How many people have I known 
who, like the Lodges, were completely 
won away from their guidebooks by 
friendly contact with these unaffected, 
simple people. Americans are partic- 
ularly attracted by the apparent lack 
of regimentation in their lives. But 
it is there just the same... a differ- 
ent kind from ours. They, too, are 
regimented, through necessity, in 
matters of diet and in occupation, for 
each town or place usually has its 
special foods and its special product 
for sale. But whereas we divide our 
life into compartments: work, play, 
religion, home; here religion, play, 
work, and home-life are closely in- 
terwoven, part of an integrated de- 
sign. 

On my early morning walks, when 
I lived in Coyoacan, I always bought 
two oranges from a woman on the 
edge of the plaza, who squatted un- 
der a triangle of matting and spread 
her wares neatly.on a large board 
precariously balanced. on the end of 
an apple-box. One day, because I 
was going to give a party that eve- 
ning, I offered to buy her whole stock 
of about four dozen oranges. She 
looked at me severely. 

“Here are your two oranges. I al- 
ways pick out two of the best ones 
for you.” 

“But I want to buy all you have.” 

She flounced her wide skirts like 
an angry hen. 

“You can’t. Why, the very idea! 
What do you think I would do all 
the rest of the day with no oranges 
to sell?” 

Once I was coming up from Central 
America on the Pan American rail- 
road along the coastal plain of Chia- 
pas. Here and there it was desolate 
and dusty; elsewhere it was dense 
with lush tropical vegetation. At 
Santa Rosa the late sun caught the 
faded sails of the fishing junks on the 
lagoons in yellow rays and converted 
them to golden satin floating on a 
golden sea. 

And here it was I had cinnamon- 
flavored chocolate, beaten up in a 
wooden cup in the prehistoric man- 
ner with a carved stick—a molinillo— 
twirled between brown fingers, beaten 
and beaten to a creaming froth. In 
Aztec days it was bad etiquette to 
drink chocolate without froth on it: 
each guest was provided with a moli- 
nillo. Now, the big-bosomed Indian 
woman who offered me the chocolate 
asked whether I would have it “with 
rings” or “without rings.” 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Nations Increase Speed 
of Armaments Race 


Nations of the world now seem to be 
chiefly concerned about three things— 
ships, guns, and more soldiers. Over 
eleven billion dollars was spent on arma- 
ments last year and the race to rearm is 
just getting started. 

Great Britain plans to spend $7,500,- 
000,000 on her army, navy and air force 
during the next five years. She not only 
hopes to become complete mistress of the 
seas by that time, but plans to have an 
air force of at least 5,300 planes 
by 1939. British statesmen ex- 
plain that Britain must spend this 
huge sum in order to protect her- 
self and help insure peace in 
Europe. 

Showing that Italy did not ac- 
cept Britain’s réle as the “police- 
man” of Europe, the Fascist 
Grand Council voted to increase 
armaments to the limit. All men 
between the ages of 18 and 55 will 
be ordered to report for army 
duty at regular-periods. Plans 
were drawn up to provide more 
soldiers for the army of the fu- 
ture. Bachelors and parents who 
have no children will be penal- 
ized by higher taxes, while fami- 
lies with numerous children will 
be favored by higher wages and 
government aid. 

Germany cheered Italian plans 
for arming, and announced that 
her air forces had been tripled 
during the past year. 

The United States planned to 
spend one billion dollars on her 
army and navy during 1937 de- 
spite the fact that Congress is 
preparing neutrality legislation 
“to keep the nation out of war.” 
The House of Representatives 
passed a $526,555,000 Naval Sup- 
ply Bill last week after rejecting an 
amendment which would have requested 
President Roosevelt to halt the “mad 
naval race.” The amendment was of- 
fered by Chairman Umstead, Democrat, 
of the subcommittee which handled the 
Navy bill. It asked that the President 
call a conference of representatives of 
Britain, Japan, Germany, Italy, France 
and Russia. The amendment was beatea 
after an attack by Democrats, who de- 
clared such a suggestion was “a mis- 
take” at this time. The “big navy” men 
carried the day against all efforts to cut 
the amount of money in the supply bill. 

Another amendment, which would 
have prevented our warships from hold- 
ing battle practice far out in the Pacific, 
was defeated by Democrats. 

Japanese army and navy officials an- 
nounced plans to build more ships and 
airplanes to meet the “menace” of the 
United States in the Pacific Ocean. 
Faced by a Japanese-German alliance, 
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Soviet Russia has expanded her army 
rapidly since 1935. The Soviet air force 
is said to be superior to any in Europe 
and the navy is being increased to match 
Germany’s fleet. 

Although she is burdened by high 
taxes and a heavy debt, France is build- 
ing more planes and ships, and is in- 
creasing her fortifications as a protection 
against a possible German attack. 

The smaller nations in Europe are also 
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Indian Independence 
Party Wins Elections 


Over 33,000,000 voters went to the polls 
a fortnight ago in India to elect Legisla- 
tures in that nation’s eleven provinces. 
The British Parliament’s famed India Act 
of 1935 extended the voting privilege to 
14 per cent of the 350,000,000 people. 
Under the India Act the provinces and 
the native states, which are ruled by In- 
dian princes, will be organized on April 
1 in a new Federation of India. Each 
province will be allowed to handle its 
internal affairs, while a Federal 
Government will handle prob- 
lems relating to the whole coun- 
try. 

If the Federation plan works 
well, India will gradually obtain 
more rights of home rule. How 
rapidly the Indians move down 
the road to self-government de- 
pends largely on the Marquess of 
Linlithgow, the new Viceroy of 
India and the representative of 
the British Government. He has 
the power to supervise the Fed- 
eration and overrule the acts of 
Indian statesmen if he thinks they 
are unwise. 

The results of recent elections 
indicate that the Marquess of 
Linlithgow faces a difficult task. 
Sweeping victories were won by 
candidates of the Congress party, 
which demands complete inde- 
pendence from Britain, and is led 
by the young and very active 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, long-time cham- 
pion of Indian independence, 
recently emerged from political 
retirement and promises to take 
a hand in coming events. 


Elderman in the Washington Post * 


I Raise You Two Billions! 


joining in the armaments race which was 
begun by their powerful neighbors. The 
failure of the League of Nations to stop 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia has 
frightened small nations and led them to 
seek other means of protection. Belgium 
and Holland are building elaborate 
defenses near their German borders. Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia are reorganiz- 
ing their air forces. Austria and Hun- 
gary are increasing their armies. Turkey 
is refortifying the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles, and even Switzerland is strength- 
ening her defense system. The rate of 
military expenditures the world over is 
more than three times as high today as 
in 1913. In 1914 the World War came. 
Are we headed for another World War? 
All nations declare that they are spend- 
ing money only for defense. But eleven 
billion dollars is a lot to spend for some- 
thing you hope you won’t need; and 
sooner or later some nation is likely to 
start using its war machinery. 


Germany’s efforts to extend 
her influence in Central Europe 
are meeting with stern opposition in sev- 
eral countries. Scholastic, March 13, dis- 
cussed the quarrel between Germany and 
Austria over the activities of Austrian 
Nazis. Now, the activities of Nazis in 
Hungary are causing Hungarian leaders 
to warn Premier Koloman Daranyi. 
Tibor Eckhardt, leader of the Small 
Farmers party, and other anti-Nazis 
leaders have presented the Premier with 
information of a powerful pro-Nazi un- 
derground movement which is supported 
by German money and threatens t0 
overthrow the Hungarian government 
It is a question how Nazi attempts t 
control Hungary will be taken by Italy's 
Mussolini, who long has had a hand in 
Hungarian affairs. Mussolini’s policy & 
late has been to give Hitler more or less 
a free hand in Central Europe, but the 
two dictators would perhaps co-operate 
no further than the point where the in- 
terests of one or the other become 
threatened. 
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CLASSROOM 
PROGRAM 


for this issue 


RAVEL is beyond question the 
most popular recreation of 

I modern times, next to sleep. 
This issue is dedicated to helping 
prospective travelers derive the full 
benefit of the experience. The fact 
is that most of us do not know how 
to get all the fun out of our traveling, 
and only the cumulative sharing of 
ideas will teach us. 

The relative lack of tradition in our 
travel habits may be the effect of the 
short period of time in which travel 
has been a popular pleasure. Travel 
for information is as old as Herodotus, 
and Adam and Eve were the first to 
travel on business; travel for health 
or adventure is equally ancient; but, 
except for such adventurous souls as 
Laurence Sterne, travel as a pastime 
had to await the air-conditioned train, 
the tourist camp, the radio beam, and 
the invention of the deck chair. 
(Sleeping on Wheels, p. 9, Vidal 
Resigns,* p. 19.) 

In addition to the impetus given to 
travel by modern technology, there 
are also social factors which are re- 
sponsible for putting people on the 
go. Much of the restless desire to be 
somewhere else comes from a dissatis- 
faction with present surroundings, 
coupled with the inability or the lack 
of the will to improve those surround- 
ings. Also, the development of the 
graphic arts, which includes the 
movies (Lost Horizon, p. 22), has 
whetted the public curiosity about far 
places. (In the Wake of Columbus, 
p. 7.) But probably the greatest jus- 
tification for travel is economic. 

The medieval monk lived in a world 
which was bounded by the four walls 
of his cell. The serf knew of no life 
beyond the limits of his lord’s de- 
mesne. Today, we live no longer in a 
village community but in a world 
community where the bombardment 
of 2 city on the other side of the earth 
may shake the foundations of our 
own home (March of Events), where 
our daily diet is prepared for us by 
the hands of millions of invisible 
fishers and farmers of every known 
shade of culture and complexion. 
(Magic That Won a Realm, p. 15, 
Upon the Suomi River, p. 14,* Away 
To the Gaspé, p. 5.) 

Our horizon has been extended 
beyond the county line; it is pushed 
back today to the poles. Realizing 
how events in neighboring territory 
may affect us—whether the territory 
be on the other side of the world or 
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merely on the other side of the rail- 
road tracks—we desire to know more 
about those places and how they are 


much it will cost, how long it will take, 
what places you may visit on the way, 
and what you would like most to see. 

Locate on a large map all of the places 
which are mentioned in this issue. Keep 
a clock on yourself, and see how many 
places you can locate in twenty minutes. 
Make a note of the number and bring 
it to class for comparison. 

List the forms of transportation which 
are available in your community and 
the main routes which pass through it. 


doing. In this sense, the greatest 
pleasure of travel may be found in 
an excursion through the local mill 
as well as in a journey to Cathay. 
The pleasure may be even greater 
because the great wonders that are 
discovered lie close to home. (Edi- 
torial.) 

This issue of Scholastic, like most 
of its predecessors, plainly seeks to 
widen the mental horizon as much as 
the geographical. Since this is what 
all good teachers are trying to do 
most of the time, we hope you find 
it is successful. 


ASSIGNMENT 


HE following activities may be 
aged in by pupils in addition to 
or in preparation for classroom activi- 


Medium 


Prepare a rough map of your commu- 
nity indicating all of the places which 
are engaged in transportation or in tak- 
ing care of transportation (stations, gas 
pumps, airports, garages, roundhouses), 
all the places which take care of travel- 
ers (hotels, inns) and the main routes 
of intercity traffic. Estimate the num- 
ber in your community who are em- 
ployed in passenger transportation, that 
is, in the travel business. 


ties. Visit these transport points to observe 
their operations. Make notes on what 
Stafeseen changes you think should be made in 


the work or in the physical surround- 
ings. See if you can determine whether 
the transport points are overloaded or 
operating below capacity. 

Make a chart of a tour of your com- 
munity which you would conduct if you 
were the hired guide of a group of visit- 
ing tourists, and write brief notes on the 
points you would mention at the places 
you inspect. 


Locate the birth-place of your nearest 
foreign-born ancestor; learn, if you can, 
whether you have any near or distant 
relatives living there now, what people 
there do for a living, and what are some 
of their customs, their form of govern- 
ment, and their natural surroundings. 

Plan a trip to that place; determine 
what transportation you must use, how 
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Expanded 


If you have friends or relatives direct- 
ly or indirectly interested in the travel 
activities of your community, ask them 
their opinions of present and future con- 
ditions of travel, whether they think 
the traffic will increase, and what types 
of travel are likely to expand or decline, 
and their reasons for their opinions. 

If the present travel facilities of your 
community are inadequate, determine 
what is needed and outline the steps by 
which such facilities may be developed, 
with due attention to location and fi- 
nance. Prepare a prospectus describing 
the enterprise which you plan, with the 
object of interesting investors. Prepare 
another prospectus to attract custom. If 
the enterprise should be publicly or co- 
operatively owned, prepare a prospectus 
setting forth the advantages. 


ACTIVITIES 


following suggestions may be 
adapted to individuals or to groups, 
to the classroom or to outside work. 


Vocabulary 


A vocabulary building stunt which 
helps to sharpen the sense of place is 
the preparation of a list of common 
nouns which were formerly the names 
of places. 

Best known are probably the bever- 
ages: sauterne, champagne, sherry 
(Jerez), port (Oporto), curacao, and 
scotch. If this group is not sufficiently 
intoxicating, it may be strengthened 
with currants, which derive their name 
from Corinth. 

There are other commodities which are 
sober in their effect but which touch the 
imagination with the names of their 
birthplace: china, damask, lisle, cayenne, 
sedan, roquefort, java, mocha and cop- 
per (Cyprus). 

The questicn may be raised whether 
there are any places today which are 
giving their names to commodities. They 
may exist in Europe but the United 
States for some reason, has chosen to 
confer place names only upon its vices. 
There is a dance called the Charleston 
and another called Chicago. Michigan is 
the name of a card game. To be reno- 
vated now means to get a divorce. Man- 
hattan is the synonym for an alcoholic 
drink, and the Bronx means a vulgar, 
derisive sound made with a fluttering 
of the lips. 


Composition 

In addition to preparing travel guides 
for their own town, some of the pupils 
may be interested in rating all the 
forms of transportation that they know 
according to speed, comfort, safety, con- 
venience, economy, education and recre- 
ation; let them then state which form 
they prefer and why. 

Another suggestion for composition is 
to discuss the reasons for travel: health, 
adventure, information. business, recrea- 
tion. The questions for pupils to answer 
in this composition, which might be a 
successful oral exercise, are where, how, 
and why. 
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Correlations 


The discussion of travel is impossible 
without constant reference to geography. 
The classroom should be plentifully sup- 
plied with large detailed maps of all 
varieties, and no place should be men- 
tioned without someone giving its exact 
position on the map. Gathering a collec- 
tion of pictorial maps—or drawing them 
—may be a job in itself. 

Commercial pupils may benefit from 
imaginary travels to foreign lands 
through the study of the imports and ex- 
ports as well as the foreign exchange 
problems. During the imaginary tour, 
they may be given a fixed sum in dollars 
and told to exchange from one currency 
to another, without spending any, as 
they go from country to country, at the 
current rates. After they have exchanged 
their money for the last time back into 
dollars, let them discover whether they 
have the same amount they had when 
they started. 

Language pupils will not only be 
helped with the study of foreign names 
and words, which abound in this issue; 
the thought of travel should encourage 
them to learn the essential phrases of 
every traveler in as many languages as 
possible, certainly in Spanish, French, 
Scandinavian, and the Slavish tongues, 
not to mention Japanese Chinese, Arabic, 
Hawaiian, or Hindu. 


Debate 


In days gone by, there was no subject 
which so aroused the hearts of youth 
to bitter controversy as the issue of 
which was the better motorcycle, a 
Harley Davidson or an Indian. If human 
nature has not changed. pupils may in- 
dulge in an equally passionate exchange 
as to the relative merits of transporta- 
tion by airplane, boat, motor, train, bus, 
bicycle, trolley. 

Equally engaging, and of equal prac-: 
tical] importance, is the issue of whether 
a person who wishes to travel, to see 
the world, should set out at once, be- 
fore there are any entangling alliance 
with a family and a career, with a mini- 
mum of cash and a maximum of in- 
genuity, or whether he or she should 
wait until a nice bank balance has accu- 
mulated and the domestic affairs are all 
in order. 

A more serious debate is raised in the 
picture, Lost Horizon, and it has its ap- 
plicatioris to travel as well. Faced with 
problems of poverty and disease and the 
menace of war, should one accept these 
evils as the unavoidable order of life 
and turn away from them to a private 
Utopia—be it no more than a cruise to 
Bermuda—or should one join resolutely 
with those members of society who are 
seeking to create a better order of life. 
In other words, are Utopias merely to 
be dreamed about, or is it possible to 
build real ones? It is the fashion in 
many circles to dismiss as “Utopian” any 
and every scheme for social progress, 
meaning that it is impractical and 
visionary. Is that attitude justifiable? 
In this same connection, it may be 
worthwhile discussing whether the usual 
movie faces life problems seriously and 
honestly, or whether it turns instead to 
a flimsy dream, either pretending that 








troubles do not exist or that they may 
be solved by a combination of magic 
and nonsense. It might also be asked 
what is the effect of dreaming instead 
of acting in the face of difficulties. 

This same issue may be applied to the 
philosophies of governments which seem 
to be on the verge of conflict today. To 
what extent do the programs of the fol- 
lowing countries suggest pure dream- 
stuff, wish fulfillment, and to what extent 
are they based upon scientific reality: 
England, France, Mexico, Spain, U.S.S.R, 
U.S.A., the Burgos junta, Italy, Germany, 
Turkey, Japan. In domestic circles, 
pupils might compare on the same basis 
the programs of the various political 
parties the activities of the C.1.0. and 
the A.F. of L., and the philosophies ex- 
pressed by various religious leaders. 
Anything more than a superficial judg- 
ment on this question is probably im- 
possible, but even that should have some 
merit. 


News Quiz 

Correct answers are given at the end 
of each paragraph in parentheses. Some 
of the answers given as correct are, of 
course, debatable. In some cases one of 
several answers are at least partially 
correct. 


Northern manufacturers for several years 
past have been moving their factories to the 
south because: 1. They like the climate. 2 
The Chamber of Commerce invites —— 
3. Wage standards there are low. 4. They 
near the market. 5. Shipping facilities there 
are good. (3) 

Roosevelt feels that a liberal court is 
necessary in order to 1. Assure the continu- 
ance of the Democratic party in office. 2. 
Enable Congress to pass and enforce laws 
which are necessary for a with na- 
tional problems -¥ mentioned —— | in 
the Constitution. 3. Balance the budget. 4 
Win the next ay 5. Establish a dictator- 


sh ip (2) 

atnolics have threatened to denounce 
Hitler if the Nazis 1. Imprison any more 
priests. 2. Do not stop recruiting Catholic 
children into Hitler youth organizations. 
3. Persist in their persecution of political 
and religious minorities. 4. Seize Church 
_ not send more aid to Franco 


The new head of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, appointed to clean up a situation 
which was held to be responsible for man 
air accidents, is 1. Juan Terry Trippe 
Rex Martin, 3. Eugene Vidal,  Polonel 
Cone, 5 Fred D. Fagg. Jr. (5) 

The nations of the world are a in 
order to 1. relieve unemployment, 2. help 
the munitions makers, 3. stimulate business, 
4. prevent war, 5. win a fight which they feel 
is sure to come. (5) 

It is believed the three allied nations who 
are most likely to o — that fight are 1. Rus- 
sia. France, Englan 2. Spain, France, Rus- 
sia. 3. Russia, Germany. Italy. 4. Russia, 
oo Japan. 5. Germany, Italy, Japan. 


The recent election in India, in which 33,- 
000,000 of the 350,000,000 residents voted, gave 
a majority to a party which 1. aims to pre- 
serve the authority of London, 2. intends to 
ay ay India into many small states ewes 

its hereditary native princes, 3. seeks com- 

a economic and litical independence 
rom Great Britain, advocates white su- 
premacy, 5. believes in insurrection and dic- 
tatorship. (3) 

The Province of Alberta, Canada, has been 
me oe unsuccessfully with the So- 

Credit plan which 1. rewards or pay 
citizens according to the social value o 
services they perform, 2. reduces interest 
rates on personal loans, 3. peacefully con- 
verts all corporate enterprises into public 
property, 4. which employs the public power 
over money and credit to fix prices so low 
that people will be able to buy as much 
£ S as can be made, 5. induces people to 
end all their savings to the government. (4) 

The President’s committee on a national 
power policy has recommended 1. that an 
authority for wv, ublic power development, 
similar to the A, be set up at Bonneville. 
2. that i power eresest be sold to the 
companies who run utilities for “pros 3. 
that no more power dams be built, that 
the government buy or confiscate ali pri- 
vately owned utility properties, 5. that no 
action be taken unti ace jeg are ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court. (1) 
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"So You're Going Abroad! 


Heaven than to enter most 

foreign countries. Any passport 
agency will tell you, and it will tell 
you better than a travel bureau, 
how it’s done, but that doesn’t make 
jit easier. 

The first thing they will tell you is 
that if you are a citizen of the United 
States visiting any place that isn’t 
U. S. territory, except the Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bermuda, Canada, Cuba, 
Danzig, Haiti, Mexico, Newfoundland, 
or Nova Scotia, you will need a pass- 
port. This applies even for those 
visits ashore on a cruise, with no ad- 
ditional exceptions but Jamaica and 
Trinidad. 

To obtain a passport, your first step 
should be to ask a passport agency 
of the U. S. Department of State to 
send you its bulletin on Requirements 
for Passport Applications. Once your 
application is written, you may go to 
a clerk of a federal court, or of a 
state court which handles naturaliza- 
tions, or to a passport agency that 
has jurisdiction in the place where 
you live. Passport agencies are found 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
San Francisco. 

Be sure to take a witness with you, 
an adult American citizen, someone 
who has known you for at least two 
years. The witness must be over 
twenty-one years old. A woman or 
relative may serve. To remove all 
doubts, you should both carry docu- 
mentary evidence to prove who you 
are. A lawyer will not do as a wit- 
ness if he expects to get paid for it. 

While the application form may be 
filled out at home, it must be signed 
by you and your witness in the pres- 
ence of the clerk, who stamps it, asks 
you to swear to its truth and to your 
signature, to take an oath of alle- 
giance to the United States, and to 
pay ten dollars, in cash, please. No 
checks. 

Before this simple ritual may be 
executed, you must also provide two 
copies of a recent photo of yourself, 
smaller than 3 x 3 inches and larger 
than 2% x 2% inches, printed on thin, 
white paper with a light background. 


I is easier to enter the gates of 


And you must establish that you are 
a citizen beyond all doubt. 

Proof of citizenship usually means 
a birth certificate, not to prove that 
you were born—passport clerks are 


very tired of that joke—but to prove | 


where, when, and to whom, if not 


why. Lacking a birth certificate, you | 


may use a baptismal certificate, or an 
affidavit by the attending physician, 
by the parents, or by others having 
direct knowledge of the blessed event. 

Take no chances on your citizen- 
ship status. If you have the least 
doubt, consult the State Department 
or one of its passport agencies before 
it is too late. Less than two weeks 
before the date of sailing is too late. 
It may take that time for you to ob- 
tain your passport under ordinary 
conditions, although the document is 
usually mailed to you in four or five 
days. 

Passports are good for two years 
and may be renewed for an equal 
period for $5. A widow, child, parent, 
sister, or brother of a U. S. soldier, 
sailor, or marine who is buried abroad 
may obtain a passport to visit the 
place of burial only for a fee of $1, 
providing they carry a letter from the 
War Department which certifies the 
location. If you have obtained a pass- 
port before, your old one must ac- 
company the application. A traveler 
who is accompanied by his wife and 
minor children may use one passport 
for the entire group. 

To enter some countries you must 
also pay a visa fee, which goes for the 
privilege of having the consul of that 
country stamp your passport before 
you start your trip. The price of 
admission is for Austria, $2.00; Bul- 


garia, $2.30; Chile, $6.80; China, $2.64; | 
Egypt, $3.50; France, $3.25; Germany, | 


50 cents; Lithuania, $10; Poland, 
$4.05; Spain, $1.79; Yugoslavia, $3.25; 
and Great Britain, $10.00. (There is 
a rumor that the United States will 
arrange a reciprocal treaty on visas 
before the Coronation.) The con- 
suls of these countries may be found 
in most capitals and other large cities. 

No visa fees are charged in most 
other countries, but you’d better 
check. 








P.E.A. Balks at Draft Bill 


The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, meeting last month in St. 
Louis, rejected a plea to endorse the 
bill for conscription of wealth and 
man-power for war purposes, now 
before Congress, although it endorsed 
the general principle of “taking the 
profits out of war.” 

Counsel for the Nye Committee, 
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Stephen Raushenbush, declares that re- 
sistance by industry in a profit economy 
makes it impossible to “take the profits 
out of war,” in The Nation, Feb. 27th. It 
is his opinion that the slogan is being 
used as a decoy to facilitate passage of 
the army bill—S25 and H1954—+to estab- 
lish conscription and to place labor un- 
der military rule. The bill has the en- 
dorsement of the American Legion and 
the NEA. Superintendents. 
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N their way home from the N.E.A. 

convention in New Orleans last 
month, more than 100 superintendents 
stopped in the city of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, where they were the guests of 
Superintendent Harry Clark. The 
Knoxville High School band met the 
delegation at the train and escorted 
the visitors to the government town 
of Norris and on a tour of Norris 
Dam. The three lovely welcomers at 
right, Martha Jean Osborn, Betty 
Jane Morrison, and Beverly Fischer, 
pupils at Knoxville High School, led 
the parade. The ballet and fancy 
dress above are a part of the pageant 
of New Orleans history. Staged by 
local pupils, it was the event of the 
convention. 

Courtesy National Geographic Society 
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sive and fundamental program 

for secondary education, designed 
to dispel the fog of uncertainty through 
which the high schools of America have 
long been groping, is urged by Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, chairman of the 
committee on Orientation of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the N.E.A. 

As the possible basis for such a pro- 
gram, he outlines the second and final 
report of the Commitee. The report, 
entitled The Functions of Secondary 
Education, represents three years of 
intensive work, during which the 
committee, headed by Dr. Briggs, held 
six meetings, each of approximately a 
week in length. It presents ten func- 
tions of education which should, in 
the committee’s opinion, receive spe- 
cial emphasis in the high schools. 

Dr. Briggs, in urging the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program for 
secondary education, points out that 
lack of such a program is a major 
weakness in present attempts to im- 
prove the practice of secondary educa- 
tion. “When every man does what is 
right in his own sight, often skilfully 
overcoming the obstacles of tradition, 
he is feeling his way in a fog rather 
than intelligently contributing to the 
erection of a structure for which com- 
prehensive plans have been made,” 
the educator declares. 

In The Functions of Secondary 
Education, Dr. Briggs declares, are 
contained the materials from which 
this program could well be developed. 
In fact, he says, the purpose of the 
committee in preparing the report was 
“to arouse a consciousness of the need 
of the formulation of statements of the 
functions that should receive special 
emphasis, to stimulate discussion that 
leads to agreement, and finally to fur- 
nish some degree of direction for the 
preparation of a more comprehensive 
and soundly based program of sec- 
ondary education that now exists.” 

The functions of secondary educa- 
tion, which are outlined in the report, 
as summarized by Dr. Briggs, follow: 


| eee of a comprehen- 


1. To continue by definite program, 
though in a diminishing degree, the in- 
tegration of students on an increasingly 
intellectual level until the desired com- 
mon knowledge, appreciations, ideals, 
attitudes, and abilities are firmly fixed. 


2. To satisfy the important immediate 
and probable future needs of the stu- 
dents in so far as adolescent maturity 
permits, guiding the behavior of youth 
in the light of increasingly remote, but 
always clearly perceived and appre- 
ciated, social and os values. 


3. To reveal igher ied type in the ma- an 
ag oe y specialized type in . — 
jor field of the a heritage of 
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What Should a High School Do? 


Principals Committee 
States Functions 


perience and culture, their significant 
values for social living, the problems 
in them of contemporary life, the priv- 
ileges and duties of each person as an 
individual and as a member of social 
groups; to make these fields satisfying 
and desired by those naturally gi 
for success in them, and to give in- 
formation as to the requirements for 
success in these fields and information 
as to where further training may be 
secured. 


4. To explore higher and increasingly 
specialized levels of interests, aptitudes, 
and capacities, looking toward the di- 
rection of students into avenues of study 
or of work for which they have mani- 
fested peculiar fitness. 

5. To systematize knowledge previ- 
ously acquired or being acquired in 
courses in such ways as to show the 


- significance both of this knowledge and 


especially of laws and principles, with 
understanding of wider ranges of ap- 
plication than would otherwise be per- 
ceived 

6. To establish and to develop inter- 
ests in the major fields of human activity 
as means to happiness, to social progress, 
and to continued growth. 


7. To guide students on the basis of 
exploratory and revealing courses and 
of other information gathered from per- 
sonnel studies, as wisely as possible into 
wholesome and worthwhile social rela- 
tionships, maximum personality adjust- 
ment, and advanced study or vocations 
in which they are most likely to be 
successful and happy. 


8. To use in all courses as largely 
as possible methods that demand inde- 
pendent thought, involve the elementary 
principles of research, and provide in- 
telligent and somewhat self-directed 
practice, individual and cooperative, in 
the appropriate desirable activities of 
the educated person. 


9. To begin and gradually to increase 
differentiated education on the evidence 
of capacities, aptitudes, and interests 
demonstrated in earlier years. Care 
must be taken to provide previous to 
and along with differentiation as bal- 
anced and extended a general education 
as is possible and profitable. 


10. To retain each student until the 
law of diminishing returns begins to 
operate, or until he is ready for more 
independent study in a higher institu- 
tion; and when it is manifest that he 
cannot or will not materially profit from 
further study of what can be offered, 
to eliminate him promptly, if possible 
directing him into some other school or 
into work for which he seems most fit.” 

Urging careful study of the report, 
Dr. Briggs declares: “Some of these 
functions as stated will seem to you 
controversial and others will seem obvi- 
ous. That is quite as it should be. But 
it is not sufficient to say that this or 
that stated function is open to question; 
the challenge after recognizing the need 
of the formulation of statements of func- 
tions of special emphasis is to decide 
what each function ideally ought to be. 


The arguments for the recommendation 
may not convince you, but they should 
at least be thoroughly considered. Only 
then will a reader be in a position to 
propose an amended or a substitute 
statement that he thinks sound by his 
educational philosophy. Nor is it suffi- 
cient to agree with the functions as 
presented. “Merely to understand or to 
restate the functions is not enough. They 
must be used. 

“These ten functions are not all pe- 
culiar to secondary education. Several 
may in varying degrees begin in the 
elementary school and continue beyond 
the junior college. Each one, however, 
the committee believes, is important, 
one of the most important, for the school 
that has responsibility for the education 
which normally begins about the age of 
twelve and continues for some six or 
eight years.” 

Reiterating its belief that education 
should be a gradual, continuous, unitary 
process, as argued in its first report, the 
committee recognizes that for practical 
purposes of administration an educa- 
tional system will be divided into units 
of organization, and it maintains that 
such units can be logically determined 
and effectively planned only when there 
is recognition of the functions that are 
peculiar or at least of peculiar emphasis 
in each division. 

Decision as to the groups that should 
be taught together should be made in 
terms of the special educational respon- 
sibilities rather than of administrative 
convenience. One value, then, of agree- 
ment on the special functions of a 
period of education is to enable us to 
decide logically what the administrative 
units ought to be. 

“A second value of agreement of the 
functions of special emphasis in any 
administrative unit is that it makes pos- 
sible the preparation of a real program 
of articulation,” Dr. Briggs maintains. 
Other values, he says, are: 

The proposed functions “will stimulate 
the profession to clarify its philosophy 
of secondary education.” 

“When they are understood and ap- 
proved, with such modifications as may 
seem wise, they will furnish criteria by 
which the practices of any secondary 
school may be evaluated.” 

“They will give direction to the formu- 
lation of new programs of organization, 
administration, curriculum reconstruc- 
tion, and methods of learning.” 

Members of the committee, 
Dr. Briggs, are: 

Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois; Arthur 
Gould, eputy Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, lifornia; Dr. Will French, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Long Beach, California; Sid- 
ney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Fred J 

ly, Chief, Division of olleges and Profes- 
sional Schools, Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Rudolph D. Lindquist, Director of 
the University School, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. John A. Lester, Friends’ 
Council on Education, Doylestown, Pennsylvania; 
Truman Reed, Principal, Wichita High School 
East, Wichita, Kansas; Dr. H. H. Ryan, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. 
Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard University, Cam 


bridge, Mass.; 
ng ae h School, 17 Parker Avenue, 


in addition to 





Curtis H. Threlkeld, Principal, 
South 
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Radio Education 


Definitions 
By W. D. Boutwell 


Editor, U. S. Office of Education 


The following definitions were of- 
fered before a conference on public 
relation at the New Orleans conven- 
tion last month, not as an expression 
of Mr. Boutwell’s personal views, but 
as a description of these terms as they 
must appear to a man from Mars.— 

or. 
Pnastes Services, largely to youth, 
which society has decided to buy co- 
operatively, instead of through the 
dividend-bonus corporation method;— 
this service consists of implanting in 
newcomers sufficient of our curious 
habits and customs to warrant the ad- 
mission of these newcomers to the great 
American social and pleasure club. 

Propaganda: Organization and distri- 
bution of material and acts undertaken 
to bias public attitude and reaction to 

blems facing society. 

P Publicity: Use of various channels of 
information to familiarize the public 
about some plan, product or activity— 
for example a bond issue which a schocl 
board wants passed. 

Public Relations: Concerns the oper- 
ations of an institution or organization 
to accomplish its objectives with utmost 
internal but more particularly external 
harmony. Sometimes those who engage 
in publicity call themselves public rela- 
tions counsels in order to charge more 
for their services. 

Radio Station: A speculative, and, to 
date, generally a profitable venture in 
real estate. Having obtained a public 
utility license to a wave length by pur- 
chase or vague promises to the Federal 
Communications Commission, the specu- 
lator rents some rooms, caretakers and 
some wires to advertising agencies which 
handle accounts for merchants, most of 
whom wish to sell articles that cost not 
more than 25 cents apiece. Time, which 
the station owner cannot sell to an adver- 
tiser he fills with records and educa- 
tional programs for which he pays little 
or nothing and cares less. 

Exception: some stations are acquired 
by newspaper proprietors in order to 
stifle the radio so it will not compete 
with the newspaper business. 

Wave length: A curious electromag- 
netic impulse, limited in variety, owned 
by the people of the United States. Wave 

are given to commercial specu- 
lators by the Federal Communications 
Commission on condition that the specu- 
lators come back every six months and 
say, “Please, may I have it for six 
months more?” The Commission makes 
these six months gifts of public property 
on condition that the speculator use the 
gift in, as the law says, “the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity.” But 
this is not as difficult a requirement as 
it may sound because no one has decided 

it means. 
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Radio Broadcasting: This is one of 
the most absurd and inefficient methods 
by which sane persons have ever tried 
to communicate with one another. It is 
like trying to catch and hold the atten- 
tion ofa million blind persons, each of 
whom is occupied with something else 
at the time. It is such an inefficient 
method of communication that, as a rule, 
only a combination of skilled writers, 
skilled actors and a large orchestra can 
effectively communicate with large num- 
bers of listeners. And yet the unique 
distinction of radio, the ability to com- 
municate to millions, instantaneously, in 
their own homes, is so desired by mer- 
chants and citizens themselves, that ways 
have been found to overcome the in- 
efficiencies inherent in this form of com- 
munication. Limitations of radio broad- 
casting have compelled its use chiefly 
as a musical background for life and for 
short, swift, window shopper units of 
information such as news, gags, and 
clambakes. Clambakes are variety pro- 
grams. Radio broadcasting is particularly 
well adapted to the educational task of 
stimulating intellectual and _ cultural 
activities, but it has not been used for 
this purpose extensively for two reasons: 
first, because educators have not been 
able to collect or allocate sufficient funds 
to buy the skill necessary to use this 
queer method of communication; second, 
because advertisers who wish to sell 
products that cost less than 25 cents 
don’t want the thinking of listeners di- 
verted into channels which might make 
them forget about the product adver- 
tised 


Network broadcasting: A scheme 
which was originally planned to pro- 
mote the sale of tubes and radio sets 
through the distribution to local distrib- 
utors of programs created in New York 
and Chicago, which, it was thought, large 
numbers of people would like to hear. 
It soon became evident that assembling 
a network of stations for an advertising 
agency desiring national coverage was 
more profitable than the sale of tubes. 
Therefore the companies organizing the 
networks have become brokers between 
local distributors—radio stations—and 
national advertising agencies who create 
programs for benefit of their clients. At 
present the scheme is so organized that 
local stations have to take an advertising 
agency program whether they want to 
or not and the advertisers take up prac- 
tically all the time most adapted to com- 
municating with the public. The local 
distributor, on the other hand, is under 
no compulsion to take a non-advertising 
program such as an educational program 
so when national education programs are 
offered to him the local distributor fre- 
quently sells that time to a local adver- 
tiser if he can. This is called operating 
radio stations in the public interest. 





Adult Education 


Conference 


The first Ohio Valley Regional Con- 
ference on Adult Education will be meet- 
ing next month. The Adult Education 
Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati, in 
cooperation with the Ohio Conference 
on Adult Education and the American 
Association for Adult Education, will 
act as hosts April 8, 9, and 10, for a 
regional meeting on adult education. 
Delegates from Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, West Virginia, and parts of 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New York, 
will participate in the conference. 

Invitations are going out to repre- 
sentatives from CCC educational divis- 
ions, WPA educational programs, presi- 
dents of colleges and _ universities, 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., and N.Y.A. leaders. 

This is the first regional conference 
on adult education in this area. A cordial 
invitation is extended to official delegates 
and members of all state and local Adult 
Education Councils, and to all other in- 
dividuals, organizations, or agencies 
either directly or indirectly interested 
in adult education. There is no regis- 
tration fee for the conference. 


Reservations, requests for information, 
and other communications, should be 
addressed to: Miss Helen Gregory, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Cincinnati Adult Ed- 
ucation Council, 629 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ee 








A Trip in Europe on 


HECKERMAN’S 
Good Will Tours 


Is no more expensive than a trip in 
America. 


For with Heckerman every necessary 
expense is included in the price. Fine 
hotels. All meals. Transportation of 
self and baggage. Full program of 
sight seeing. All tips on land, couriers, 
guides, entertainment, entrance fees, 
etc. etc. 


Your dollar goes farther in Europe 
this year and I have never offered such 
unusual travel value. 


May I send you an itinerary? 


H. C. HECKERMAN BEDFORD, PA 





é J R 0 e F Tours of Distinction 
Amazingly Low Rates 
Grand Central Tour. 8 Countries. 47 Days, $428. 


England, Ireland, Scotland. (Motor) 35 Days, $335. 
Special 5 Country Tour—28 Days, $295. 


All expenses included. Cultured Leadership. 


WHEELER TOURS, Framingham Mass. 
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has that phenomenal 
quality of completely satisfying adventure-loving hearts. 


Some say it’s the magic of the north, with its snow-capped 
| mountains and great forested wildernesses. Some say it’s the 
glorious cruising on smooth, emerald-aisled seas. But just 
imagine it for yourself! Thousands of miles of cruising where 
the nearby shores rise to pierce the sky. Days of exploring mysterious fjords. 
Mighty moving glaciers to thrill you with the thunder of their “voices.” 

Maybe you'll find your most enchanting days in the vast Interior—in the 
land of Sam McGee and the Lady Lou — visiting mighty Mt. McKinley, the 
Matanuska Valley, and the gold-famed Yukon. Or perhaps it will be exploring 
ashore at the many romance-filled ports of old Russian, gold stampede and 
totem fame. Whatever it is, the incredible Midnight Sun will enchant you and 
you’re sure to lose your heart to Alaska. 





You'll especially enjoy speeding over scenic rail routes to the Evergreen 
Playground in the luxury of one of America’s fine, safe, modern, air-condi- 
tioned trains. And here in Seattle your cruise begins immediately, as your 
friendly All-American steamer turns northward along the scenic 
mountain-sheltered Inside Passage. Rail and all-inclusive Alaska | 
steamer fares are low, with cruises ranging from 9 to 35 days 
round trip from Seattle. Come early, for summer begins early [; 
and ends late — from May first right through September. Vaca- 
tion sailings two and three times weekly. 





Of course you'll want the fascinating, free Alaska 
Vacationland literature describing this amazing 
land. Write today — coupon below. 






FOR FREE ALASKA LITERATURE, just jot your 

nome and address on the margin below ond mail 

Notured Map a el to Aleske Steamship Company, Room 711, = 
rs 


For The Alaska Line’s Good 


Free to Teac Two, Alesken Way, Seattle — or see any of 
(If student, state grade] componies above. 


































HE last chapter of this column 
closed in the middle of a descrip. 
tion of the mechanical production 

of Scholastic which was to have been 

continued this week; but we shall post- 
pone it until next week, to talk about 
the New Orleans convention of the 

N.E.A. Department of Superintendence, 

now the American Association of School 

Administrators. 

e 

The distance to this year’s conven- 
tion permitted only one member of our 
editorial staff to attend, but the entire 
staff, through our delegate, acquires 
stimulating ideas and hears the criti- 
cisms and the compliments that teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents in 
large friendly numbers bring to our 
convention booth in the exhibit hall. 

Visitors brought us several excellent 


ideas which we shall be using this fall. 
* 


A convention in a distant place, of 
course, has the advantage of permitting 
some member of the staff to see per- 
sonally users of Scholastic whom he 
probably would not otherwise meet. 
Louisiana teachers, anxious to use Scho- 
lastic but thwarted by a state ruling on 
student purchases, urged us to help find 
them a way to have the magazine. For- 
tunately for us, parochial and private 
schools are not bound by this ruling and 
we met many Sisters who use Scholastic, 
including a teacher of a recent national 
winner of our News Examination. The 
teachers from New Orleans’ two private 
secondary schools—the Isidore Newman 
School and the Louise McGehee School 
—delighted us with their visits especially 
when we learned that practically 100% 
of the students in these two schools are 
regular subscribers to Scholastic. And 
a few students in these schools came to 
the booth and cheered us when they said 
they simply had to come around to the 
Scholastic booth to tell us how much 
they were enjoying the magazine. 

- 


Of course, there were friends from 
other sections of the country, but it was 
a special treat to see those we have 
known many years by correspondence, 
like W. L. Spencer, Director of Sec 
ondary Schools for Alabama, and Miss 
Florette McNeese of Oklahoma City. 


oe 

The high school students of New Or- 
leans were the talk of the convention 
after the pageant which was presented 
in so professional a manner. The parade 
of the high school and elementary school 
students, with 58 floats from the annual 
Mardi Gras, also set heads wagging ap- 
proval of the tremendous apparent inter- 
est in music among New Orleans young 
people. There seemed to be more music 
and band and orchestra instrument stores 
per block in New Orleans than in any 
other city in the country. 
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COWBOY 
SONGS 


“ H bury me not on the lone 
QO prairie 
Where the wild coyotes 
will howl over me, 
Where the rattlesnakes hiss, and 


the crow flies free, 
Qh, bury me not on the lone 


prairie! 

sang the cowboys back in that 
prief time before barbed wire 
put an end to most of them 
and to their business of 
driving the herds up and 
down our Western ranges 
jn search of greener grass. 
Barbed wire would have 
put an end to their songs 
too if several people who 
loved the West and its 
traditions hadn’t just in 
the nick of time found some old cow 
men who could recall the golden days, 
and asked them to set down the songs 
for posterity. You'll find these songs 
in collections like Margaret Larkin’s 
Singing Cowboy; and John A. Lomax’ 
Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier 
Ballads; and Carl Sandburg’s Ameri- 
can Songbag. They are the real cow- 
boy songs,—a part of our American 
folk-lore and just about as much like 
the product of Tin-Pan Alley as 42nd 
Street is like the Prairies. 


Little Joe, the Wrangler 
Little Joe, the wrangler, will never 
wrangle more; 
His days with the remuda they are done. 
Twas a year ago last April he joined 
the outfit here, 
A little Texas stray and all alone. 


Twas long late in the evening he rode 
up to the herd 

On a little old brown pony he called 
Chow; 

With his brogan shoes and overalls a 
harder-looking kid, 

You never in your life had seen before. 


His saddle *twas a Southern kack built 
many years ago, 

An O.K. spur on one foot idly hung, 

While his hot roll in a cotton sack was 
loosely tied behind, 

And a canteen from the saddle horn he’d 
hung. “| 


He said he had to leave his home, his 
daddy’d married twice, 
And his new ma beat him every day or 


two; 

So he saddled up old Chow one night 
and lit a shuck this way, 

Thought he’d try and paddle now his 
own canoe. 


Said he’d try and do the best he could 
if we’d only give him work, 
Though he didn’t know straight up about 


a cow; 
So the boss he cut him out a mount and 


r put him on, 
= sorter liked the little stray some- 
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Taught him how to herd the horses and 
learn to know them all, 

To round ’em up by daylight; if he could 

To follow the chuck-wagon and to al- 
ways hitch the team 

And help the cocinero rustle wood. 


We'd driven to Red River and the 
weather had been fine; 

We were camped down on the south 
side in a bend, 

When a norther commenced blowing and 
we doubled up our guards, 

* it took all hands to hold the cattle 
then. 


Little Joe, the wrangler, was called out 
with the rest, 

And scarcely had the kid got to the herd, 

When the cattle they stampeded; like a 
hailstorm long they flew, 

And all of us were riding for the lead. 


’Tween the streaks of lightning we could 
see a horse far out ahead— 

"Twas little Joe, the wrangler, in the 
lead; 

He was riding Old Blue Rocket with his 
slicker "bove his head, 

Trying to check the leaders in their 
speed. 

At last we got them milling and kinder 
quieted down, 

And tne extra guard back to the camp 
did go; 

But one of them was missing, and we 
all knew at a glance 

"Twas our little Texas 
Wrangler Joe. 


stray—poor 


Next morning just at sunup we found 
where Rocket fell, 

Down in a washout twenty feet below; 

Beneath his horse, mashed to a pulp, his 
spurs had rung the knell 

For our little Texas stray—poor Wrangler 
Joe. 


(From Singing Cowboy, collected by Margaret 
Larkin, by permission of and special arrangement 


with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers.) 








A Cowboy’s Love Song 


Oh, the last steer has been 
branded 
And the last beef has been 
shipped, 


And I'm free to roam the prairies 
That the round-up crew has 
stripped; 
I'm free to think of Susie,— 
Fairer than the stars above,— 
She’s the waitress at the station 
And she’s my turtle dove. 
Chorus 
Biscuit-shootin’ Susie,— 
She’s got us roped and tied; 
Sober men or woozy 
Look on her with pride. 
Susie’s strong and able, 
And not a one gits rash 
When she waits on the table 
And superintends the hash 


‘Cause I only think of Susie 
When I’m walkin’ or I'm 


Oh, I sometimes think I'm 
locoed 
And jes fit fer herdin’ sheep, 


sleep. 
I'm wearin’ Cupid’s hobbles, 
An’ I'm tied to Love’s stake-pin, 
And when my heart was branded 
The irons sunk deep in. 


Chorus 

I take my saddle, Sundays,— 

The one with inlaid flaps,— 

And don my new sombrero 

And my white sangora chaps; 

Then I take a bronc for Susie 

And she leaves her pots and pans 

And we figure out our future 

And talk o’er our homestead plans. 
Anonymous 


(From Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camps 
collected by John A. Lomax, by permission of the 
Macmillan Company, publishers.) 


The Magic That 


Won a Realm 
(Concluded from page 5) 


“What is the difference?” I asked. 

“Without rings it costs three centavos. 
With rings, five centavos.” 

“With rings,” I said loftily. 

At once, onto each of the fingers of 
her two hands, she pulled on three or 
four glistening rings with false jewels 
As the beater rotated, it tinkled the 
rings, until the chocolate was foaming 
up and over the sides. 

I drank the same chocolate as I would 
have drunk “without rings.” But “with 
rings” I was automatically transformed 
into a gentleman and an aristocrat. 

And there was the one-legged beggar 
near my house in Coyoacan. Every 
morning I dropped five centavos into his 
battered sombrero. He was a jovial, if 
begrimed, individual, who always had 
some clever witticism. Then for a whole 
month I was gone in the interior on a 
horseback trip. When I returned, his 
face beamed with delight. As usual I 
dropped five centavos into his hat. He 
fished it out and handed it back to me. 

“You owe me a peso and sixty-five 
centavos,” he declared with solemn con- 
viction. I paid. 





Reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine, 
by permission of the editors. 
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Steel, G. E. to Bargain 
with C. I. O. Unions 


ISTORY was made by represen- 
H tatives of labor and industry last 
week. And fears that efforts to 
unionize the nation’s huge steel industry 
would lead to widespread strikes were 
dispelled. (Schol., Mar. 

13, Pp. 12.) . 

The stage was set for 
these important events 
when the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, largest 
unit of the huge U. S. Steel 
Corporation, signed an 
agreement with the Amal- 
gamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, which is associated 
with John L. Lewis’ Com- 
mittee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. The agreement 
covered union recognition 
(the Amalgamated will be 
allowed to speak for its 
own members in collective bargaining 
talks with Carnegie-lIllinois); a wage in- 
crease to a minimum of $5 a day; the 
eight-hour day and forty-hour week; 
time and a half pay for overtime work; 
no discrimination against employees for 
jeining the union; and agreement by the 
union not to discuss union affairs on 
company property during working hours. 

About 130,000 of the steel industry’s 
500,000 workers were granted pay in- 
creases and placed on the forty-hour 
week when independent steel companies 
followed the Carnegie-Illinois’ lead. Na- 
tional Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Inland 
Steel, Republic Steel, and Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube joined the parade. 
Stock market traders in Wall Street in- 
dicated their pleasure at hearing that a 
possible steel strike had been avoided. 
They rushed to buy steel stocks and 
prices went up sharply. Meanwhile the 
General Electric Company agreed to dis- 
cuss wages and hours with a union that 
is associated with the CIO. This is an 
important gain for the CIO in a very 
powerful corporation. Both U. S. Steel 
and General Electric are companies 
whose financial destinies are associated 
with the House of Morgan and it appears 
that the Morgan influence will now be 
thrown on the side of collective bargain- 
- ing with labor. Steel companies then 
announced that higher costs of produc- 
tion, caused by wage rises and the forty- 
hour week, made necessary an increase 
in the cost of steel. 

News that important steel companies 
had adopted the forty-hour week was 
pleasing to Government officials. For 
weeks steel companies had refused to bid 
on naval steel orders because they ob- 
jected to the Walsh-Healey Act which 
requires that companies selling products 
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to the Government must observe the 
forty-hour week and obey other regula- 
tions. Labor Department and Navy 
officials talked about reopening the gov- 
ernment steel plant at South Charleston, 
West Virginia, and also hinted that the 
high tariff on foreign steel 
might be lowered if in- 
dustry did not drop its ob- 
jections to the Walsh- 
Healey Act. Now, it 
appears that these difficul- 
ties have been ironed out, 
and construction of 


war- 
ships can be resumed. 
President William Green 
of the anti-CIO American 
Federation of Labor ex- 
pressed pleasure at the 


forty-hour week agree- 

\ ment but said the CIO had 

oe ; 

' not gained much ground. 
Although the Carnegie- 
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Illinois Corporation was quick to state 
that the CIO union could speak only for 
its own members, and that the Corpora- 
tion would continue to deal with its 
own company union, the agreement was 
considered important. For years the 
steel industry has insisted that it would 
not recognize any “outside” union as a 
collective bargaining agent. It organized 
its own company unions and argued that 
these unions were free to bargain for its 
workers. But since July, 1936, the CIO, 


headed by John L. Lewis, has been con- 
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So Shines a Good Deed in a Naughty World 


ducting a drive to organize industria] 
unions in the mass-production steel) 
automobile, electrical, glass, and rubber 
industries. Lewis denies that company 
unions can freely represent the workers 
and holds that workers must be organ. 
ized into powerful industrial unions gw 
they can stand together and bargain 
collectively with the huge corporations, 
While strike clouds gathered over the 
steel industry the way was paved for an 
agreement in secret meetings between 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the board 
of U. S. Steel, and John L. Lewis of the 
CIO. Then, two former miners’ sons— 
Philip Murray of the CIO and President 
Benjamin F. Fairless of Carnegie-Illinois 
—worked out the agreement that may 
point to better relations between indus- 
try and labor. Lewis praised Taylor for 
his “statesmanship” in bringing about 
the understanding. It is believed that 
conversations at the White House be- 
tween Mr. Taylor and President Roose- 
velt influenced the steel leaders to re- 
verse their previous policy. 

These gains have not 
caused Lewis and his Cl0 
officials to rest. They have 
their eyes on at least six 
different unionization 
drives. (Schol., Mar. 6 
p. 10.) 1. Union agreements 
will be sought with other 
U. S. Steel units and the 
independent steel com- 
panies as well. 2. The 
United Automobile Workers 
of America, associated with 
the CIO, will push its drive 
to organize the automobile 
industry. General Motors 
and Chrysler are bargain- 
ing with the UAWA, and 
the Ford Motor Company 
will be made the target of 
another union drive. Ford 
is a long-time foe of 
unions. 3. In April the 
CIO will begin a drive to 
unionize workers in the 
southwest oil fields. 4 
Campaigns to unionize the 
shoe industry in New 
England and St. Louis are 
expected. 5. A drive to 
unionize the textile mills 
in the South will open soon. The lack 
of unions in the South has caused some 
northern mills to move their plants south 
to escape union conditions. 6. 
United Mine Workers, which Lewis 
heads, are continuing discussions for @ 
new agreement with soft coal operators. 

President Green continued his fight by 
ordering A. F. of L. State Federations 
to resist unionization drives. But, at the 
same time, Green told the Carnegie- 
Illinois company union that he was op- 
posed to company unions. 
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MOTTO FOR TRAVELERS 
“Travel is to the human brain what a 
ughshare is to the field in spring. It 
disturbs the hardened surface of one’s 
consciousness and prepares for new 
growth.” —Helen Dean Fish in Invitation 
to Travel. 


NEW TRAVEL BOOKS 

Roads to Travel, by Hardy R. Rinch 
and Marion T. Parker (Harpers). This 
well-balanced book of essays is designed 
especially for high school students and 
contains some delightful pieces by such 
authors as Mary Roberts Rinehart, W. H. 
Hudson, William Beebe, Nordhoff and 
Hall; and covers a good part of the world 
in the process. Exploratory suggestions 
and a reading list with each essay. 

Estape to the Tropics, by Desmond 
Holdridge (Harcourt). For years people 
who loved the sun and hated cities have 
been going off to coral atolls in the 
South Seas to escape civilization, ignor- 
ing a set of islands practically at our 
front door—the West Indies. Mr. Hold- 
ridge’s book is about life, and a very 
satisfactory life, on one of the American 
Virgin Islands. 

Mexico Around Me, by Max Miller 
(Reynal and Hitchcock). If you read 
Mr. Miller’s I Cover the Waterfront, you 
know how engaging this author can be 
when he is interested in his subject. 

Away From It All, by Cedric Bel- 
frage (Doubleday).) Account of a jour- 
ney around the world by a newspaper 
man; April Literary Guild selection. 


Piterany Leads 


The Nile, by Emil Ludwig (Viking). 
Mr. Ludwig writes the biography of a 
river this time. 

Transcaribbean, a Travel Book of 
Guatemala, by Louis J. Halle, Jr. (Long- 
mans, Green). 


Images of Earth: Guatemala, by Agnes 
E. Rothery (Viking). 


MAGAZINES 


“Crater Lake and Yosemite Through 
the Ages,” by Wallace W. Atwood (with 
13 paintings and many good photo- 
graphs), National Geographic for March. 
The author traces the life history of 
mysterious Crater Lake back to the days 
when it was a towering volcano. 


“There’s Peace in Pageantry,” by Wil- 
son Chamberlain (March Scribner’s). 
Lively piece about English customs of 
special interest this year of the Coro- 
nation. See also regular travel articles 
in past issues, e.g., Webb Waldron’s 
“Hula and Lariat” (Hawaii) in Novem- 
ber issue; “Foot-Hills of Cuba,” by 
George Biddle and Jane Belo in the 
January issue. 


“Arizona Desert,” by J. B. Priestley, 
March Harper’s. These “reflections of a 
winter visitor” are as well written as 
Mr. Priestley’s English Journey and far 
more enthusiastic. This is a chapter of 
his forthcoming book, Midnight on the 
Desert, which is described as a “sort of 
personal history, the adventure, thoughts, 
and experiences of a British author in 
America.” 





Author! 


Here is Author! Author! No. 4. 

Unscramble the names of these authors 
and titles, indicate which author is re- 
sponsible for which book or story, and 
send us the list along with a 300-word 
essay on which author of the list you 
like best and why. PRIZES of one 
Modern Library book apiece go to the 
five students who submit the five best 
essays and correct lists. Enter one and 


RULES 


1. Only high school students may enter. 
2. What to do: Unscramble the names 
of the authors and the names of the 
titles of books or stories and match the 
proper title with the proper author. 
(All the authors and books or stories in- 
duded in the lists have been mentioned 
or published in Scholastic during the 
present school year.) Then write an 
essay not exceeding 300 words on which 
of the authors in the list you like best 
and why. Send both the essay and your 
list to the Author! Author! Editor, 
Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New York. 


LH 20, 1937 


Author! 


No. 4. 


3. Winners will be notified by mail and 
also announced in Scholastic. 


Editors of Scholastic will judge the 
contest. Their choice is final. 


Closing date, April 3 
AUTHORS 
AGY EDAH 
APLU HATANN 
LINNFKAR D VOTROSLEE 
HODYROT KARREP 
YALVIS RRAWNE 


TITLES 
ON LEGSAN NAGS 
HET BETS DEB 
YBO SADET LIGR 
ESSIRRUP 
I THEA RAW 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


LISTEN FOR A LONESOME DRUM 
By Carl Carmer 

This is American travel at its best and 
travel literature in its latest American 
form. Carl Carmer showed, in his earlier 
Stars Fell on Alabama, the possibilities 
of American travel if one could get the 
knack of visiting a state or a region not 
his own, in something the spirit of visit- 
ing a foreign country. This time he shows 
what delight one can get from his native 
state if he will devote the same care 
and interest to exploring its romantic 
and historic past that he might to search- 
ing out legends of the Rhine or high 
spots in the past of old Paris. 

For York State is full of legends and 
abounds in high spots. Better than that 
from a writer’s point of view, its history 
is full of folk who were just queer en- 
ough to be completely memorable. Mr. 
Carmer began at Buffalo and trailed 
across the state to the Adirondacks; all 
the way he kept his ears open. People 
told him old stories, rich and different, 
some of them about the curious up- 
state communities whose life makes 
bright patches in state history, some 
about people, some about folklore—the 
title comes from one of these. 


INVITATION TO TRAVEL 
By Helen Dean Fish. 


This is even newer than Mr. Carmer’s 
book; it came out only a few days ago, 
but in this brief time leading reviews 
have made it clear that it was needed 
and that it will be needed for a long 
time. It is a preparation and complete 
equipment of information for travel, es- 
pecially in the British Isles and on the 
continent of Europe. It shows you just 
how to get ready, what you need for an 
ocean voyage, how to plan your trips, 
and—most important of all—how to get 
the most out of what you see and hear 
abroad. 

You see, I know something about the 
way in which this book came to be 
written. For years past the author and 
her friend Emily Street have spent every 
other summer’s vacation traveling in 
Europe, and I have often met them 
there. I have always marveled at the 
sensible, workable way they planned 
their travels; they never hurried, never 
spent too much, never let the trip get 
too much for them, never came home 
feeling that they had missed the best 
things. Every year we would exchange 
ideas, and they always had more to give 
than I did. So I kept begging Miss Fish 
to write a book that would put the se- 
cret of successful traveling into words— 
and one day a publisher sent me word 
(the very first I had heard of it) that 
the book was in print and they were 
sending me an advance copy. It has the 
true secret of traveling well; many 
people don’t find that out until too late 
to use it. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Charlie Osborne and _ their 

families were the only people 
living in the rocky canyon where the 
Columbia River turns a_ horseshoe 
bend and swings north for several 
miles on its southward course through 
the State of Washington. Charlie’s 
principal occupation was coaxing a 
tiny peach crop up through the arid 
ground each summer. Sam operated 
the crude, lumber-built ferry which 
provided the only means of crossing 
the stream. Occasionally a dust- 
splattered automobile jolted down the 
winding road from the rim of the 
cliff, but the most regular passengers 
on Sam’s homemade conveyance were 
sheep being herded to their upland 
pastures. 

The two families dwelt ten or 
twelve miles from any settlement and 
nearly ninety miles from the nearest 
city. It was lonely in the canyon, 
and while Charlie cultivated his 
peaches, Sam sometimes read to pass 
away the hours. Among the books 
in his cabin was a bent and tattered 
World Almanac, in which were to be 
found such salient facts as that the 
Panama Canal was the greatest of 
all engineering enterprises, and that 
the Great Pyramid of Gizeh in Egypt 
was the most massive single structure 
ever made by man. 

Those facts are outdated now—and 
so is Sam Seaton’s improvised ferry. 
Where he and Charlie once lived, 
5800 men are engaged in an under- 
taking more costly than the Panama 
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The Biggest Thing on Earth 


Grand Coulee Dam 
By Richard L. Neuberger 


OUR years ago Sam Seaton and 


Canal and larger than the Pyramids. 

To most Americans, Grand Coulee 
is merely another of the ten or fifteen 
dams Mr. Roosevelt is building about 
the country to confound the private 
power companies and relieve unem- 
ployment. Completely lost in the 
political hurly-burly between the 
New Deal and its antagonists has 
been the fact that Grand Coulee is 
the most elaborate and expensive 
engineering development ever under- 
taken by any government. When the 
Panama Canal was dug, the world 
marveled at the magnitude of the 
enterprise. Grand Coulee will cost 
approximately $25,000,000 more than 
the Panama Canal. We have heard a 
good deal about the hugeness of 
Boulder Dam; Grand Coulee will 
contain more than three times as 
much concrete. Yet the average 
citizen is not even certain of its loca- 
tion or for what purpose it is being 
constructed. Persons entirely famil- 
iar with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority are unaware that Grand 
Coulee will produce more hydroelec- 
tric power than all seven dams in the 
TVA combined. 

The site of Grand Coulee Dam is 
somewhat northeast of the exact cen- 
ter of the State of Washington. It is 
being constructed where the Colum- 
bia River doubles back on itself and 
flows north for a few miles. Ap- 
proximately 150 miles upstream from 
the dam is the Canadian border; three 
times that distance down the river 
the Columbia empties into the Pacific 


Work goes forward at night on Gray 
Coulee Dam. This view shows a 

of concrete of more than 1,000.6 
cubic yards in the west excavation, 


Ocean at Astoria, Oregon. Spokane 
is 90 miles away, and it is 240 mile 
over the Cascade Mountains to Seat. 
tle. Although Grand Coulee will 
the world’s largest supply of electri. 
energy—producing, for example, six 
times as many kilowatts as the gianj 
Dnieper Dam in Russia—it is re 
garded by the Federal Power Com. 
mission as primarily an_ irrigation 
project. The late Dr. Elwood Mead 
United States Commissioner of Re. 
clamation, stated that the undertak. 
ing would bring water to “the largest 
compact body of undeveloped land 
remaining in the United States and 
the most fertile.” 

The completion of the dam will add 
more than a million-and-a-quarter 
acres to the productive capacity of the 
nation. This land can be used and 
developed only if the Federal Goy- 
ernment enters into an_ extensive 
program of assisting people in the 
slums and tenements of the East and 
the dust-bow] of the Middle-West to 
settle and cultivate a great chunk of 
fertile soil almost a continent removed 
from their homes. Perhaps it was 
such a program which President 
Roosevelt had in mind when, standing 
beneath the lofty cliffs and overhang- 
ing crags near Grand Coulee, he said 
in the summer of 1934: 

“A great many years ago, 75 or 98, 
an editor in New York said, ‘Go West, 
young man, go West.’ Horace Greeley 
is supposed to be out of date to-day, but 
there is a great opportunity for the 
people of the East, people of the South. 
and in some over-crowded parts of the 
Middle-West. . You shall have the 
opportunity of still going West. ... | 
know that this country is going to be 
filled with the homes not only of a 
great many people from this State, but a 
great many families from other States 
of the Union.” 

Millions of years ago the ice-sheets 
spread over North America. At the 
precise point of the present construc- 
tion of Grand Coulee Dam, an ice- 
obstruction completely blocked the 
deeply canyoned Columbia River. 
Behind the wedge of mobile ice the 
river quickly formed a huge lake, and 
then flowed over the rim of the can- 
yon and started cutting a new channel 
directly at right angles to its former 
course. Augmented by an enormous 
inflow of glacial waters, the Columbia 
gouged out a new canyon 50 miles 
long, from 500 to 1000 feet deep, and 
from two to five miles wide. At one 
point it poured over a 400-foot preci- 
pice in the greatest cataract known 
to man, a plunge three miles across 
and possessing the volume of fifty 
Niagaras. 

For thousands of years the river 
hewed this gash out of rock and shale. 
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Then the ice-sheet receded. The 

t cleft carved centuries ago by 
the antediluvian waters is known 
teday as the Grand Coulee of the 
Columbia River. The Grand Coulee 
Dam will raise a portion of the Colum- 
bia back into the Coulee, and again 
the floor of the ancient gorge will be 
inundated. 

At its crest Grand Coulee Dam will 
tower 550 feet above bedrock, and 
will raise the level of the Columbia 
355 feet. An elaborate pumping ap- 
paratus, operated by power generated 
at the project, will elevate the water 
another 280 feet into the Coulee 
through a system of pipelines and 
canals. Within three weeks after the 
pumping plant has started to func- 
tion, the upper half of the Coulee— 
that above the site of the prehistoric 
waterfall—will be an enormous reser- 
voir 23 miles long, three times as 
deep as the gorge below Niagara 
Falls, and covering 2300 acres. Effi- 
cient irrigation requires balancing 
reservoirs; they give a uniform flow, 
provide a steady volume during the 
low-water season, and forestall the 
need of diverting entire streams. From 
the vast balancing reservoir thus 
formed, gravity-canals will coast the 
water downhill to irrigate 


Washington.” It is the Government 
village which houses the Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers and employees 
supervising the work on the dam. 
Across the river is a compound of 
long halls and small cracker-box 
houses, with ten or twelve times as 
many buildings as the bungalow vil- 
lage. This is Mason City, the town 
plotted by the private contractors 
performing the actual construction 
work on the dam. 

A combine known as the “MWAK 
Company”, is building the dam; the 
Bureau of Reclamation engineers act 
only in a supervisory capacity. After 
the undertaking is completed, the dam 
will be operated by the Government. 
Thus Coulee Dam is a permanent 
community; Mason City, by contrast, 
is relatively temporary, destined 
merely to meet the construction needs 
of the five or six years required to 
build the project. Not a chimney 
pokes through a roof in Mason City. 
The entire town is heated by elec- 
tricity. 

A surprising feature is the pre- 
ponderant number of young men em- 
ployed at Grand Coulee. Waiting in 
line to eat in the mess-hall, I noticed 
dozens of tall lads wearing football 


biggest potential hydroelectric supply 
in the United States, and some sur- 
veys have estimated its power possi- 
bilities as more than five times that 
of the Tennessee River. Territory 
five times the size of England is 
drained by the Columbia, and this 
territory will be studded by steel- 
latticed transmission poles when 
Grand Coulee is completed. The 
drainage area extends into British 
Columbia and seven American States: 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 

What will be the eventual result of 
this ingenuity and expense and effort? 
Will the vast acreage to be irrigated, 
and the unequaled bloc of power to 
be produced, have any salutary effect 
on the great social and economic 
problems confronting the nation? 
Will $404,000,000 be spent to advan- 
tage? The expenditure: 


peveue $181,101,000 


Dam and power plant 
Interest charges 
Irrigation canals 


.$404,633,000 

Forty years ago, when the North- 
west was being carved out of the 
wilderness, the Northern Pacific Rail- 


road owned by grant of Congress each 
alternate section of the 


Total 





the Columbia Basin pro- 
ject, a tract of land twice 
as large as the State of 
Rhode Island. 

The Grand Coulee and 
the potentially fertile land 
below it were examined in 
1922 by Major - General 
George W. Goethals, the 
chief engineer of the Pan- 
ama Canal. He tramped 
over the entire scene; he 
examined the surrounding 
topography. He noted that 
the land of the Columbia 
Basin project was slightly 








Columbia Basin project. 
Lithographs depicting the 
wonders of this bounti- 
ful area were hung in 
every station, and set- 
tlers were encouraged to 
move West. Gradually 
the Northern Pacific sec- 
tions were sold, and the 
Government sections were 
taken up by home- 
steaders. For a few sea- 
sons the land produced 
wheat and supported graz- 
ing. 

The moisture gave out. 


COL 











below the level of the 
Coulee, but far above the 
surface of the river, and 
agreed that the one method 
of irrigating the area efficiently was 
to run the water through the dry 
gorge. Goethals said the enterprise 
would add more to the national wealth 
of the United States than either the 
Canal or the Alaskan Railway. 

On each side of the Columbia 
there is a gradual slope before the 
canyon becomes precipitous, and on 
these slopes are the buildings inci- 
dental to the enterprise. As we look 
down on the compact uniform-sized 
houses, separated by patches of grass 
as carefully tended as golf greens, 
they look like toys or models. Two 
or three larger buildings are the 
school, several dormitories, and the 
general headquarters. This commu- 
nity is listed in the office of the Post- 
Master-General as “Coulee Dam, 
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Map showing the location of Grand Coulee Dam in relation 
to Oregon, Montana, and the Canadian border. 


sweaters from nearby colleges and 
universities. The work is dangerous 
and scarcely a day passes without 
someone’s being injured; twenty-five 
or thirty men have already been 
killed. I talked with some of the 
older men engaged in specialized 
tasks, and discovered that a consider- 
able proportion of them had drifted 
to Coulee after the completion of the 
giant Boulder Dam on the Colorado 
River. They were unanimous in 
agreeing there was no comparison be- 
tween the magnitude of the under- 
takings. “I thought Boulder Dam was 
the biggest thing on earth,” one stoop- 
shouldered steel-riveter said. “Hell! 
this outfit makes it look like nothin’ 
at all.” 


The Columbia River offers the 


The wheat failed; even the 
bunch grass dried up, and 
starving cattle roamed the 
basin seeking fodder. Des- 
perately the farmers searched for 
water. But they were 500 feet above 
the Columbia, and what windmill 
could raise water one-third that dis- 
tance? From their arid plateau the 
settlers looked into the canyon where 
the second largest stream in the coun- 
try moved swiftly to the sea. The 
water to save their farms was within 
a stone’s throw, but it might as well 
have been in Afghanistan. 

The settlers moved on, and the 
creditors took the abandoned farms. 
Today, more than a generation later, 
crumbling barns, rotting farmhouses, 
and decaying wagon-wheels tell the 
story of expectations which exceeded 
the rainfall. And the records of the 
clerks of Grant, Adams, and Franklin 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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LOST 
HORIZON 


A Scholastic Preview 


in Spain, or a border incident in 

Manchukuo, or a riot in Danzig, 
the great powers of the earth spring at 
each other’s throats in that Second World 
War that is an ever-present menace. 
Suppose that violence and class struggle 
and race hatred spread over the world 
and the best brains and blood of man- 
kind are killed off. Suppose that the 
capitals of civilization are destroyed, and 
instead of shattered Rheims Cathedral 
and Louvain University, this time it is 
Oxford and Harvard, Westminster Abbey 
and Radio City. Suppose that a new 
Black Plague carries off half the poor re- 
maining wretches and leaves the rest in 
barbarous anarchy. These things are 
quite possible. 

Suppose, again, that centuries before, 
a few choice spirits of every race, fore- 
seeing this catastrophe, established in an 
inaccessible mountain valley in the heart 
of the Himalayas a nest of sweetness and 
light, a little Utspia where men and 
women were happy in life-giving work 
and play, disease and old age were con- 
quered, the finest fruits of the world’s 
culture, the fugues of Bach, the sculpture 
of Michelangelo, the books of the great 
philosophers from Confucius to Santa- 
yana, were slowly and laboriously col- 
lected, and the only law was that “True 
happiness springs from moderation,” and 
the rule of Christ, “Be kind.” From 
such a paradise, when the rest of the 
world was laid waste, civilization might 
be resurrected. 

This is the miracle that we are asked 
to believe in Lost Horizon, the film 
created from James Hilton’s novel by 
the directing genius of Frank Capra 
(It Happened One Night and Mr. Deeds 


yin Spa that, out of the civil strife 


Ronald Colman staggers on 
















































Goes to Town) for Columbia Pictures. 
A little hard to imagine, you say? Yes 
—impossible. But believe it, and you 
will have one of the experiences of a 
lifetime in the theatre. 


The Story 


Robert Conway (Ronald Colman), an 
experienced diplomat, an author and 
something of a mystic, yet a man of 
action of heroic mold, is British Consul 
at a Chinese frontier city, Baskul, when 
a native rebellion breaks out, and directs 
the evacuation by plane to Shanghai of 
ninety white residents. In the last plane 
to go are Conway, his young brother 
George (John Howard), Lovett (Edward 
Everett Horton), a fussy archeologist, 
Barnard (Thomas Mitchell), an American 
promoter, and Gloria (Isabel Jewell), a 
bitter young woman with tuberculosis. 
Their pilot is killed by a mysterious Mon- 
golian who flies the plane himself, but 
in the wrong direction. He takes them 
20,000 feet up over impregnable moun- 
tain tops and lands them in frozen 
Thibet. They are soon met by a party 
of Thibetans and escorted up a precipi- 
tous route to the lamasery of Shangri-La, 
where they are entertained with the 
utmost hospitality, but virtual prisoners. 

The High Lama of Shangri-La (Sam 
Jaffe), who has called this dream into 
reality, is a French priest, Father Per- 
rault, who wandered thither in the year 
1713, and now, 250 years old, sensing his 
approaching death, has had Conway kid- 


napped because he wants him to succeed - 


him as head of this strange kingdom. 
Conway is moved, convinced by the 
High Lama’s vision. He has fallen in 
love with Sondra (Jane Wyatt), a lovely 
girl who has lived in the lamasery all 
her life. But his brother, rebellious and 
realistic, insists on making the hazard- 
ous trek to the outer world with native 
porters, and on taking with him Maria 
(Margo), another girl inmate, actually 
a woman of seventy. 


The dreamily beautiful courtyard 
of the Lamasery of Shangri-La in 


Lost Horizon (Columbia). In in- 
sert, Sam Jaffe as the High Lama. 


The Lama dies, and Conway, torn be- 
tween desire and duty, goes out with 
George and Maria into the snowbound 
mountains. The guards desert and are 
killed by an avalanche. Maria, ex- 
hausted, reverts to wrinkled age and 
dies. The maddened George leaps to his 
death. Conway, after incredible hard- 
ships, is picked up by natives, carried to 
Shanghai, and is on his way back to 
London, hero of the British Empire, 
when he escapes his guardians and 
heads desperately again for Shangri-La, 
the Lost Horizon, the Valley of the Blue 
Moon. 


Book and Author 


The screen play, skilfully adapted by 
Robert Riskin with the cooperation and 
approval of Mr. Hilton, differs in several 
particulars from the thread of the book. 
Some of the characters, as George (not 
Conway’s brother in the book), are 
transformed. Some, as Sondra, are man- 
ufactured out of the whole cloth. Lovett 
and Bernard provide expert comic relief. 
In the novel we are left in doubt whether 
Conway reached his final goal. The 
magnificent modernistic architecture, the 
wild Thibetan music (by the Hall- 
Johnson Choir), and the heavenly atmos- 
phere of Shangri-La are concessions 
perhaps to a public attuned to Holly- 
wood romantics (the cost of production, 
it is claimed, was two million dollars). 
But the film, on the whole, is faithful 
to the intense spirit and philosophy of 
the book. You will want to read the 
novel, however, to get the flavor of un- 
earthly peace and quiet emotion that 
only Hilton’s words can convey 

James Hilton, still a young man of %, 
has within three years become one of 
the most sought-after authors of the 
English-speaking world. An _ obscure 
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ist of scholarly temperament, his 

fame mushroomed suddenly in April, 
a when the Atiantic Monthly re- 
printed his long short story of an English 
schoolmaster, Goodbye, Mr. Chips, and 


Alexander Woollcott made it a house- | 


hold word on the radio. Lost Horizon, 


already published, boomed into best- | 
sellerdom. Other earlier books also | 


emerged—Without Armor, a matter-of- 
fact tale of the Russian Revolution, and 
And Now, Goodbye, a tragic but in- 
efiective romance recently brought to the 
New York stage. All his work is marked 
by a certain sentimental poignancy and 
a homesick desire for cloistered perfec- 
tion in the midst of an unfeeling world. 


Escape to Utopia 


This yearning, reaching its fullest ex- 
pression in Lost Horizon, might well be 
called “literature of escape.” We see 
it on a cheaper and commoner plane in 
such romantic travel books as White 
Shadows in the South Seas and those of 
Richard Halliburton. People the world 
over are sick of modern life, with its 
rush and bustle, its noise and machinery, 
its hard surfaces, brutality, crime, and 
war. They seek a haven of security and 
beauty and pleasant adventure where 
the harsh struggle for existence cannot 
enter. They would like to run away 
from the world they know to some dream 
of perfection that can exist only in imag- 
ination. 

In other centuries men like Conway 


went into monasteries or became uni- | 


versity dons. Or they founded colonies 
like Brook Farm and the Oneida Com- 
munity—little islands in a sea of world- 
liness. They thought, perhaps, they 
could set up a demonstration of “the 
good, the true and the beautiful” that 
other men would follow. But people who 
seek out some “Shangri-La” of their own 
have given up the real world as lost. 


They will never conquer war and poverty | 
and make a better world for all. And | 


even the Shangri-La of the book and 
film could not have existed without 
abundant deposits of gold which they 
exchanged with the outer world, or the 


manual labor of simple and contented | 


Thibetan peasants. 

If you would like to read some other 
books which suggest the kind of quest 
for quiet contemplation and perfection 
that Lost Horizon describes, try William 
Morris’ News from Nowhere, Samuel 
Butler’s Erewhon, and Charles Morgan’s 
The Fountain. Down through the ages 
many great thinkers have lived such 
personal lives and thought out philos- 
ophies of “moderation”—men like Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius, Horace, Sir Thomas 
More, Goethe, and Irving Babbitt. 

But if these glimpses of the film sound 
as if it is full of dry academic phil- 
esophy, you'll be surprised. Capra has 
packed his picture with every conceiv- 
able variety of thrill. The heart-stop- 
ping terror of the escape from Baskul 
with its exploded hangar, the magnificent 
mountain scenery through the windows 
of a runaway airplane, down to the cli- 
max of the avalanche scene, provide an 
evening of sheer entertainment that you 
will not match in years of Wild West 
melodramas. K. M. G. 
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“to me travel means 
not just transportation 
—but bright new scenes, 
congenial people—and 
dollars left for spending 
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GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those 
who /ove life—those who want to get the most from 
every mile of each trip (not only in dollar value, but 
in pleasant human experiences, nearness to nature at 
its loveliest, a close-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and im- 
proved transportation are traveling the Greyhound 
way—and saving millions of dollars doing it! The 
luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively Greyhound, 
are writing a brilliant new chapter in highway travel 
—with special emphasis on smooth-riding comfort, 
time saving, and economy. 
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Washington, D. y 2 cee aeee New Orleans, Lo. . 
. 1403 New York Ave., N. W. 400 N. Rampart St 
Detroit, idk. . 2. Minneopolis, “cggagte e asgan atin 
. Washington Bivd. at Grond River 509 Sixth Ave., N. 
Cherieston, RN om oe acne Lexington, Ky. . 801 N. Limestone 
. noo Kanawha Valley Bidg. Richmond, Vo... . 412 E. Broad St. 
Cincinnati, oO. 630 Walnut St. Windsor, Ont... 403 Ovellette Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. — err London, Englond . 


eocececeseces 146 Union Ave. A.B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 
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colorful booklet, “This Amazing America,” with pictures and stories of 140 strange 
ond unusvcl places in America. if you want rates, routes, and information on 
any special trip, jot down place you wish to visit on line below: 
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had already dressed. Where their berth 
had been, now they were sitting on com. 
fortable seats, reading or staring at the 
landscape. A plume of smoke weayeg 
past the window, and Joe looked for soot 
on his pillow. It was spotless. The aj 
in the car, which was one of 4,000 air. 
conditioned Pullmans, was clean ang 


Sleeping on Wheels 


(Concluded from page 9) 


Chicago 

& North 

Western 

Ry. takes 

youto all of 

the scenic 

marvels and 

summer play- 

grounds listed 
below in cool, clean, 
air-conditioned comfort and at the 


“Had to. Men used to toss them in with 
towels. Cut the porters’ hands.” 
“This is a swell towel,” Joe remarked, 





remarkably low fares shown. 


$23.30 BLACK HILLS OF SO. DAKOTA | 


TRIP 


PtOV2 = 
: $57.35 PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
CANADIAN ROCKIES — ALASKA 


Equally low fares from other points. 


Also Low Cost Escorted 
All-Expense Tours 


R. THOMSON 
Passenger Traffic Mar., C. & N. W. Ry. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Please send me information about a 
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| gouging a corner in his ear. 
| “All their linens are. They want them 
durable. Pullman has a laboratory to test 
| everything they buy, so they get the 
| best.” . 
“Pullman? I thought that was the name 
of the sleeper.” 
“It is. Name of the company, too, al- 
though all Pullman cars have individual 
| names. Manages sleepers, club, and parlor 
cars. Pullman was a man, Joe. He was 
the main push behind the whole idea of 
comfortable travel for years. Until he 
came along, people thought travel and 
misery were the same word.” 
“Everybody’s talking about trailers 
| today.” He snorted. “Pullman thought up 
all these household conveniences in trail- 
ers years ago and put them in railroad 
coaches. He put the first air-conditioner 
| into a train in 1865. Nothing like we have 
now, of course, but he had the best in- 
tentions. You’re too young to know much 
about dirty, cold, and stuffy cars. For that 
matter, I can’t remember myself the time 
when people were herded into boxes on 
| wheels, as if they were cattle, and bugs 
| came out of the woodwork, and you had 
to change cars every time you went from 
one railroad system to another, but it 
wasn’t long ago. . . . That robe looks real 
nice. Now you can fold your clothes over 
your arm and put them away neatly. Look 
around to be sure you didn’t leave any- 
thing. That’s your ring on the basin, isn’t 
it? Press that bell for the porter and he’ll 
tring the steps, so you can walk upstairs 
to your berth. I’m going back to the 
club car for a while.” 

The amiable porter sized up Joe as a 
first-timer at once, and volunteered to 
show him a Pullman private bedroom 
which happened to be unoccupied. Joe 
was as tickled with the combination chair 
and wash-basin as if it had been a new 
toy. Meanwhile, the porter exhibited the 
folding desk, the heat and air controls, 
and the compartments for shoes and lug- 
gage. He told Joe, “This is where you 
have all .. .” 

“The comforts of home,” Joe finished. 
“And you don’t have to stay home.” 

While the porter went for the ladder, 
Joe slipped his shoes beneath the lower 
berth. A moment later, he was seated on 
the edge of the upper while he arranged 
his clothes neatly on the hangers. His 
socks, tie, robe, and kit went into the 
green mesh hammock. The process of 
changing was interrupted while he 
switched the light on and off several times. 
Satisfied that it worked, he buttoned the 
| curtains for privacy and changed to 
pajamas, telling himself it wasn’t worth 
the trouble. His body relaxed against the 
| light goose-feather pillow and the firm 
| mattress. For a few seconds he listened 

to the rhythmic click of the trucks against 

the rails. The next thing he knew, the 
porter was tugging gently at his blanket 

It was time to dress. 
| Joe popped his head through the cur- 
| tains like a crocus. Some of the passengers 








fresh. He felt like leaping and might haye 
jumped down from the berth if the por. 
ter hadn’t hurried along. 

As he dressed, Joe mulled over the fact 
that while he slept he had crossed three 
broad rivers and a range of mountains 
He thought of the Indian trails, the wag. 
ons, the canal boats, and the dinky trains 
that had marked this path in other years 
The blast of the train whistle called his 
eye to a ribbon of concrete beside the 
tracks. A roadster had pulled around a 
huge interurban bus and was racing the 
train. A huge transport plane droned 
across the sky. Speed, comfort, safety, 
economy, convenience, education, plea- 
sure; Joe weighed all these elements of 
travel while he knotted his tie. 

Behind him, his uncle was talking with 
a fellow traveler. “All these carriers 
have their place,” he was saying. “They 
have advantages and disadvantages. | 
only say that when I go places I like to 
go in comfort, and I want to be sure te 
get there. To give the traveler that much 
the carrier has to have high standards 
What’s more, it has to be constantly seek- 
ing to raise those standards, by experiment 
and by objective study.” George looked 
at Joe, who was admiring his chin in the 
mirror. “That’s a good rule for you, too, 
Joe.” 

Joe ignored the advice. 
man of the world. 


He felt like a 
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ONE CAN USE IT. If your dealer does 
not have the Weav-Rite, go to the store 
manager and he will put in a stock for you. 


STRAITS MFG. CO.., 
2480 Bellevue, Detroit, Michigan 














THE GREATEST TRAVEL VALUE 
for TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Fifth Annual Pilgrimage 
to LOURDES and ROME 
MOST POPULAR OF ALL EUROPEAN TOURS 


Visiting: France @ Italy @ Germany 
Switzerland @ Holland @ England 


* 
Inclusive Tourist Class 
Price $545 at Sea 
S. S. Champlain, of the French Line 
$675, including CABIN CLASS Accommodation. 


Sails July 24; Returns Sept. 2 
*~ 


Reservations accepted now 


Catholic Travel League 
10 East 40th St. New York 
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‘Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


~ 


March 20 


HENRIK IBSEN 


(1828-1906) Great 
Norwegian poet and 
dramatist. Author, 
A Doll’s House, 
Ghosts, Hedda Gab- 
ler, An Enemy of the 
People. 


March 21 


JOHANN 

SEBASTIAN BACH 

(1685-1750) Ger- 
man composer, noted 
for his church mu- 
sic. Master of 
counterpoint and the 
organ. His B Minor 
Mass among his fin- 
est works. 


March 22 


SIR ANTHONY 
VAN DYCK 

(1599-1641) Flem- 
ish painter and 
engraver. Became 
court painter to 
Charles I of En- 
gland. Was a great 
music lover. 


March 23 
SCHUYLER 
COLFAX 
(1823-85) Vice- 
president during the 
administration of 
Ulysses S. Grant. 
Elected to Congress 
in 1854 and was 
three times speaker. 


March 24 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


(1834-96) English 
poet, socialist, and 
craftsman. Wrote 
News from Nowhere 
as a reply to Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward. 


March 25 
JOACHIM MURAT 


(1767-1815) Napo- 
leon’s celebrated 
marshal. Married 
Napoleon’s sister 
Caroline and was 
created King of 
Naples by the Em- 
peror. 


March 26 
ROBERT FROST 


(1875- ) New 
England poet, twice 
winner of the Pulit- 
zer prize for poetry, 
1924 and 1931. 
Taught English at 
Amherst. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisensoal 
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Grand Coulee Dam 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Counties tell the dismal story of loans | 
and mortgages which could not be met. 
Large parcels of the Columbia Basin | 
project are listed under such titles as | 
the Washington Trust Company, the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank, the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, and the 
Big Bend Land Company. A single 
bank owns 28,000 acres. 

This is one of the dilemmas most | 
vexing to Secretary of the Interior Ickes, | 
in whose department the Grand Coulee | 
undertaking has been placed. The 
average value of the land in the Colum- 


bia Basin project at present is estimated | 


at $15 an acre; the average price asked 
is $86. Refugees from the dust-bowl of 
the Dakotas and the slums of Chicago 
cannot possibly purchase ground at any- 
where near the latter sum. It must be 
available to them at minimum prices. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has confessed 
that this is a problem demanding settle- 
ment: “Means must be provided for 
controlling land prices and selling terms 
to prevent speculation.” 

On the roads near Grand Coulee I 
met half a dozen dilapidated automo- 
biles with Nebraska or Kansas or North 
Dakota licenses. From cartlike trailers 
protruded bed-springs, quilts, brooms, 
and filigree that had hung in the hall- 
ways of the farm homes from which they 
had been scorched by the sun. It was 
pathetic to hear these drought-refugees 
talk wistfully of land supplied with a 
steady flow of water from the great 
balancing reservoir of the Coulee. I 
asked one of them whether he would 
consider taking up a farm in the Colum- 
bia Basin project. “Sure,” he replied, 
“but where would I get the money?” 

So the principal question is a human 
one. Will the victims of natural catas- 
trophes and economic disasters be able 
to settle this new territory? The an- 
swer depends on whether the Govern- 
ment can pare down the financial 
pre requisites until they are commensu- 
rate with the pocketbooks of the people 
for whom the enterprise has been under- 
taken. 

The Grand Coulee enterprise was ad- 
mirably adapted to New Deal require- 
ments. It offered a constructive method 
of relieving unemployment; 
with the President’s belief in conserva- 
tion and reclamation; and it promised 
the most important addition to the “yard- 
sticks” with which to control the rates 
charged by the private utilities. Mr. 
Roosevelt also approved the building of 
a $40,000,000 hydroelectric project 260 


miles downstream from Grand Coulee at | 


Bonneville, Oregon, where the Columbia 
cuts through the Cascade Mountains. 


The two dams now under construction | 


are at the extreme upper and lower 
limits of the ten-dam proposal advanced 
by the Army Engineers. The complete 
Columbia River plan—still far in the 


future—will cost $772,000,000 and would | 


ultimately generate almost half as many 


kilowatts of electricity as are now pro-| 


duced in the entire nation. 


Reprinted from Harpers Magazine by 
permission of the editors. 


it coincided | 


zi nnouncing 
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pEcTACUL 
NeW GATEWAY 
to 


yeLLOwSTONE 


Red Lodge. “HIGHwar 


iS OPENED TO 
NORTHERN PACIFIC TRAVELERS 


(#For many miles right on top the Rockies, 
at elevation of over 10,000 feet) 


“It’s America’s most 
scenic route and I doubt 
if its awe-inspiring pan- 
oramas can be equalled 
in the far-famed Alps.” . . . Thus 
is the new Red Lodge HIGHway to 
Yellowstone Park described by Mr. 
E. A. Demaray, Associ- 
ate Director, National 
Park Service. a Be 


ae sure to experience this 
amazing journey over 


the rugged Beartooth range of the 
Rockies next summer! 


Air-conditioned Pullmans 
direct to Red Lodge. A pic- 
torial booklet is yours for the 
asking. Just mail the coupon. 


SSSCSCSSSSC SSeS eeteee eeeeee 
E. E. Nelson, 331 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please, on: 
(Check data desired) 
0D Yellowstone, via Red Lodge Gateway 
0 Rainier Park — Alaska € Pacific N. W. 
© California 0 Recky Mt. Dude Ranches 
lam interested in () Escorted Tours 
0 Independent trip 
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ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NUR LUAST Li 





















Vhocugh the Glory off the 
CANADIAN 
feackiiao 





En Route Stop at 


JASPER 


NATIONAL PARK 


This trail to fresh new thrills follows tne 
route of Canadian National's Continental Lim- 
ited—to Jasper National Park in the Canadian 
Rockies. There in America’s grandest Alpine 
playground you'll find your favorite outdoor 
diversion at its best. From there, you continue 
on to Vancouver—on up the protected Inside 
Passage to Alaska aboard a palatial Canadian 
National steamer. 

Rates at Jasper Park Lodge are from $7.00 
per day with meals. Round trip fare to Alaska, 
including meals and berth except at Skagway, 
begins at $95 ($115 via Sitka) and applies 
from Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle. All out- 
side rooms. 





Low rail fares. Air-conditioned equip 
ment from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul 
to Jasper and Vancouver. For neu 
Alaska and Jasper National Park 
booklets, call or write any Canadian 
National Office. 


Boston 

Bs flale 
Chicago 
Grcimnats 
Detrost 
Duluth 
Kansas Gty 
Los Angeles 
Manneapolss 
Montreal 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Psttsburgb 
Portland, Me 
San Francisco 


Seattle 


186 Tremont Street 

420 Main Street 

4S. Michigan Avenue 

206 Dixie Terminal Bidg 
1239 Washington Boulevard 
428 W. Superior Street 

414 Fairfax Bidg 

607 S. Grand Avenue 

634 Marquette Avenue 

360 McGill Street 

673 Fifth Avenue 

1500 Chestnut Street 

355 Fifth Avenue 

Grand Trunk Ry. Station 
648 Market Street 

1329 Fourth Avenue 

St. Lowis 314 No. Broadway 
St. Paul First National Bank Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. ..922 15th St., N. W. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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Who’s Who 


IN THE NEWS 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


In 1883, sixteen-year-old Carl Raymond 
Gray began work as a telegraph operator 
for the St. Louis and Sante Fe Railroad. 
In 1886 he had be- 
come a station agent 
and was married to 
Harriette Flora of 
Kansas. On e- 
cember 5, 1936, 1,200 
members of the 
Union Pacific Rail- 
road’s Old Timers’ 
Club gathered in 
the Omaha Munici- 
pal Auditorium to 
help President and 
Mrs. Carl Raymond 
Gray celebrate their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. 





Cc. R. GRAY 


The Old Timers, employees of 20 years 


or more service, were joined by 27 of 
the top-ranking railroad men of the 
nation, who arrived from Chicago on the 
Golden Wedding Special, provided by 
President Fred W. Sargent of the Chicago 
and North Western Railroad. In his 
long climb to the top, democratic Carl 
Gray not only won the confidence of the | 
men who worked with him, but gained | 
the respect of all railroad leaders. 

Born in Princeton, Arkansas, 1867, 
President Gray studied at the University 
of Arkansas, but cut his formal schooling 
short to enter the railroad business. In 
1929 the University gave him an LL.D. 
President of the U. P. since 1920, Gray is 
to be succeeded soon by W. M. Jeffers, 
U. P. executive vice president. 


AIR KING 


You won’t find Juan Terry Trippe 
among those present in the 1936-37 edi- 
tion of Who’s Who in America, but he is 
very much a mem- 
ber of the Who’s 
Who in American | 
aviation. As Presi- | 
dent of the Pan- 
American Airways, 
Juan Trippe was | 
awarded the Order 
of Brilliant Jade by 
the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for his part 
in spanning the 
Pacific Ocean with 
the China Clipper, 
and in establishing 
a regular air service between the Far | 
East and California. At present he is | 
working with British aviation authorities 
on plans for a trans-Atlantic air service. 

The World War interrupted Juan 
Trippe’s studies at Yale University. But 
after a taste of flying in the Navy he 
returned to finish his course and then 
tried his hand at the banking business. 





J. T. TRIPPE 


| He couldn’t get away from flying very 


long and soon turned up as president | 
of Long Island Airways. In 1928 he | 
joined Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney | 
and others in organizing the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 

Pan-American made a modest begin- 
ning and its first over-water line was a | 
seventy-five mile route from Key West | 
to Havana. But today the airway main- 
tains regular service to forty lands, and 
its Clipper ships, which fly between the 
Philippines and the United States, are an 
important link in the proposed round- 
the-world air service. 


*+MEXICO, 


The tourist resort in vogue now—and always! 
Combine education with pleasure. ART in al 
its splendor at Colonial Taxco; MUSIC ad 
DANCE; enjoy the folklore of Mexico in iy 
most primitive, yet beautiful expressions; BJs 
TORY, ancient, mysterious pyramids, temples 
and ruins: Teotihuacan, Mitla, Monte Alban: 





| the Rhine, Holland, France, England 
3d an 


roam thru the very paths of Chapultepec Park 
where the Aztecs’ Emperors retreated for solace 
and meditation; thru Cortes Palace and Maxi. 
millian and Carlotta rendezvous; ROMANCE 
amidst flowers, music, singing and gaiety, canoe 
thru canals of enchanting floating gardens, 


Include in your itinerary to Mexico, Jalapa, 


| Guanajuato, Oaxaca, Lake Patzcuaro, where the 


Old Mexico atmosphere is to be found. 


Attend this year the 17th Annual Session of 
the Summer School of the National Universi, 
of Mexico, oldest in the Americas. Ask for lip 
erature and other information. 
INTEROCEANIC RAILWAY OF MEXICO 
205 W. 34., Room 3802, New York, N.Y, 


TRAVEL VENTURESay 


of Distinction 





Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just 
So x 


tours uth America with Harry Franc famous 
author and vagabonc raveler; Brewer Eddy Sur. 
vey Tour of Europe; Mediterranean Tour in the 
Wake of History Augustan Pilgrimage and 
Cruise) led by Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, Dr. David 
Robinson and Dr. Louis E. Lord; Oriental Seminar 
with Egbert M Russia with Professor 
Hen Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Professor J. 
Frank Copeland and Brewer Eddy; British Isles by 
private motor with Mrs. William M. Barber; Scan- 
dinavia and Central Europe wit Royal Bailey 
Farnum; Alaska Cruise with Dr. John B. May; 
Grand Tour of Europe with Mrs. Helen Jackson 
Beale; European Art Schools under the direction 
of Raymond P Ensign and Elma Pratt; Paris 
World’s Fair and Art Congress Tours; also Co 


nation Tour 


Send for thirty-two page booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BABSON PARK 











§ ° EUROPE’ 
36 days . . . all expense 
Tourist class Ocean Passage 
AAI RE with a first class Land Tow. 
The INNS and out’s, litte 


villages, native eating places in Switzerland, Black Forest, 

Similar trip, $292 
el. 

METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, In. 

260 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 















Free 





Catalogue of School 
Club pins and rings. 
Pin No. C15 Silver plated $1.50 per ¥ 
D SO 





Zz Gold plated $2 per Doz - 

Seocting Silver $3. per Doz 
Ring No. RS1iS Sterling Silver $12.00 per Dez. 
112A Fulton St 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
New York, N. Y. 








TREASURE A 


FREE 6S RI $45° 
a A NGS ‘1: 








310 CORALINE one ofthe 88 STYLES 


J. §. Government Jobs 
“ 


Start $1260 to $2100 2 Yer 
.) 
lp 








Many 1937 appointments. Ma- 
women. Dependable jobs. Writ 
immediately for free 32-page bed, 
with list of many positions a@ 
particulars telling how to get them 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
College of 


Dept. B-254 Rochester, W. ¥. 
S A = G £ & Physical Education 

Physical Therapy 
of Boston University 5éth year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required 
4-yr. degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catal 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mae 
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Strikes 


Dear Forum: 

The recent Social Security bill seems 
to provide for all forrns of emergencies 
as old age, accidents, unemployment and 
sickness. Why should there not be a 
social insurance to provide for striking? 

True, striking is veluntary unemploy- 
ment. But does the worker strike because 
his conditions meet his needs? No, he 
is forced to, as he must better his condi- 
tions. Then it will be asked, can’t the 
union funds provide for the worker 
while on strike? Sometimes the worker 
finds his position so precarious that he 
goes out on strike regardless of existing 


Now if the government provided the 
strike with a temporary income, would 
it be considered biased? The capitalists’ 
ability to hold out as long as the strike 
may continue is a decided advantage 
over the worker. If the government 
provided the striker with the means to 
keep himself and his family properly 
fed and clothed, it would only try to 
match both sides more evenly. You 
wouldn’t care to see a fight between 
a heavy-weight and a bantam-weight or 
between a fighter with a horseshoe in his 
glove and one with an empty pair of 
gloves. The government would only be 
acting as the referee who has taken the 
horseshoe from the fighter’s glove. 

It would only be the true American 
spirit of pitting two opponents of equal 
strength. Looking at the problem from 
this angle, you'll agree that the govern- 
ment would not be partial, in any way 
aiding the striker in the crisis. 

Joseph Gilbert 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No Sissy 


Dear Forum: 

The editorial “Who’s a Sissy?” in a 
recent issue attracted my attention. For 
this reason I am writing to you to 
express my feelings on the topic. In the 
first place, I don’t think Freddie Bar- 
tholomew is a sissy; possibly those who 
made the remark that he was are not 
very refined themselves. Freddie has 
been taught to use good manners and 

persons who made the remark 
that Freddie was a sissy, are probably 
not very particular in their dress and 

Manners. 

Your editorial convinced our class 
that it is better to be sincere and un- 
cultured than to be insincere and arti- 
ficial. But it is still better to attain 
genuine culture. 

Vivian McCoy 
Elmhurst High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MARCH 20, 1937 


Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about prob- | 
lems of high school students are espe- | 
cially welcome. Letters should be con- 
fined to 300 words. Letters published | 
here do not necessarily represent the | 

editorial views of Scholastic. 





Wanted: 


Aid for High School | 


Dear Readers of the Student Forum: 

Far back in the mountains of Tennes- 
see, in the community where the nine 
year old bride and her twenty-two year 
cld husband reside, was created this 
year the Clinch Valley High School. 

We are greatly in need of a building 
and equipment. The community is unable 
to provide even the minimum educational 
facilities; the county is hundreds of 
dollars in debt; and no help can be 
procured from the Federal Government. 

We are temporarily housed in a small 
four room building, constructed of un- 
dressed, unpainted pine boards, running 
perpendicular to the floor. 

Of the thirty-five desks in this school 
only fifteen are large enough. Most of 
them are intended for small grade chil- 
dren, but six foot boys, who look as 
though they were made to serve in the 
king’s guard, are jammed on them, some- 
times two together. Of course even a 
half chance like this is valued by us 
eighty-three pupils at more than we 
can express. Such an opportunity has 
never been offered us before. 

We are undertaking the solution of 
this school problem by putting on a 
letter campaign. Five acres of land have 
been acquired and contributions are com- 
ing in. The Walter Kirk Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, sent a large 
collection of books and _ twenty-five 
dollars. Three thousand volumes and 
hundreds of magazines 
been received. Any equipment will be 
appreciated, but nearly every high school 
pupil can give a dime or more toward 
a building. Soon, with your help, we will 
not be striving for an education, in a 
cold, leaky, drab building, but will be 
happy in a modern brick structure. 

Ioa Ledford, 
Clinch Valley High School 
Lee Valley, Tennessee. 


Detective 


Dear Editor: 

I noticed in the Jan. 9 issue of Scho- 
lastic in the Laughs Department, an 
anonymous poem entitled “Inside Out- 
side.” Just by way of interest I looked 


it up and found it to be the work of one | 
Its cor- | 


George A. Strong (1832-1912). 
rect name or title is “The Modern Hia- 
watha.” It was taken from the song of 
Milkenwatha. 
Philip H. Jones, Jr. 
Shelton, Conn. 


have already | 























































MAGNIFICENT 
INCREDIBLE 


Mewaslene 


-O','f 0 & ee ORO ae 


You know the long list of Yellowstone's won- 
ders— its mighty falls and canyons, its geysers, 
paint pots, cliffs of glass and abundant wild life. 
And the perfect approach to these wondersis 
through Gallatin Gateway where the romantic 
atmosphere of the old West still lingers. 


Bargain Rail Fares. And park tour costs this 
year, including transportation in the park, 
meals and lodging at Old Faithful Inn and 
Canyon Hotel, are surprisingly low. 


Travel on the air-conditioned OLYMPIAN 
that is electrified through Montana Canyon. 
And here’s a tip! Stop a few days at The 
Milwaukee Road's Gallatin Gateway Inn in 
the heart of the Montana Dude Ranch country. 
You'll enjoy it. Pay-as-you-go or travel on the 
all-expense plan. 
Send for free literature 


GEO. B. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 924, Union Station, Chicago 


Jie MILWAUKEE 
| ROAD The OLYMPIAN 


The HIAWATHA 
208A 

























RADIO 
PLAYS 


For 
School broadcasts, 
Assemblies, Classroom 





No Royalties 
PRICE: 25c each play 


copies of any one play, 10c 


(additional 


pach). 





Remittance must accompany order. 
———————-ORDER _ HERE 
Enclosed find &........... for the Radio Plays checked below: 


No. 
Copies 

The Vicar Saves The Day—Oliver Goldsmith and 
Samuel Johnson in a tragi-comic situation involv- 
ing The Vicar of Wakefield. (6 characters 

Not For Ladies—The Bronte sisters sell novels under 
masculine pen names and become the toast of 
London. (7 characters) 

The Raven's First Flight—Young Edgar Allen Poe 
publishes his first short story in a magazine con- 
test. (6 characters) 

Brief Glory—Robespierre in the days of the French 

coeeees gy (8 characters) 
Pen ts Mightier—A cartoon crusade destroys 
_ *- Tweed, one-time Tammany political pirate 
cone (8 characters) 

Mr. Elliot's Crazy Notion—A comic incident from 
the history of the automobile. Scotiand’s first 

evece ° horseless carriage (7 characters 

Man Who Discovered the Sun—Dr. Niels Finsen and 

acm his sun cure for tuberculosis. (5 characters). 

Out Singing—A Stephen Collins Poster fia with 

ececee Negro Sirttuate and Foster songs racters) 

The Doctor Turns Poet—Young John amen appren- 
ticed to a doctor, finds his true vocation in poetry- 
aye (5 characters) 

The ritan in Prison—John Bunyan returns from 
Ma, after twelve years, with Pilgrim's Progress. 

eeeeess (6 characters) 
Twain Di for Goid—Mark Twain trud 
nrougt the a cali deserts of Nevada to land 
: newspaper job. (5 men) 

Robert Burns—From his many admirers and sweet- 
hearts, Robert Burns chooses the ‘‘Bonnie Jean"’ 

evecees of his poetry. (7 characters 

Words Without Wires—Lee Deverest discovers Radio 
—a way of as words travel without wire 
(7 characters 

Leotand Stantord and ¢ Jumping Horse—Leland 

tanford makes Photographs that point the way 
= the invention of the moving picture camera. 


eeeeees (4 men) 

The Search for Sieep—Dr. William Morton, unable 
© find volunteers to test ether, risks death by 
anaesthetizing himself. (4 characters) 

The Pi Socter—Tome Doctor Dorset, after tong 


scientific study, saves the Iowa hogs from 
enecees epidemic of cholera. (5 characters) 

Viennese Serenade—Franz Schubert writes a seren- 
ade that all the world has loved. Schubert songs 

eecccee to be sung by chorus. (9 characters) 

m Schumanns—Robert Schumann, with 
the help of Clara Wieck, overcomes the physical 
handicap that stands in his own way to great- 

eovceees ness. (4 characters) 

The Petticoat Brigade—Susan Anthony and her ‘‘Suf- 
fragettes’’ defy tradition and cast their votes 
Geastrousty in the Grant-Greeley election aii 

eoceres characters 

The Desert Biooms—Mark arieton brings to the 
wheat-growers of Kansas a new kind of wheat 
which will grow in Kansas heat, black rot, sleet 

ececees and wind. ( characters) 

Congress Finds Home—Hamilton and Jefferson 
plan a permanent home for our national capitol 





eocceee during a street riot. (6 characters) 

The Tailor in the White Mouse—The public denun- 

ciation and impeachment trial of sident An- 

eeeeees drew Johnson. (10 characters) 

Miracie in Louisiana—Louisiana founds the first free 
eoeeees secondary schools in America. (5 characters) 

Remember the Alamo—Sam Houston and the Sattle 
poererey of the Alamo. (7 charact 


The House on Halstead Street—A chapter from_ the 
life of Jane Addams and the founding of Hull 
: (6 characters) 
The Garden Makers—The Mormons at Great Salt 
Lake build the first large sevegation system in the 
United States. (9 characters 











Wee Ro , Seartom A frenzied Serbian high school 
shet in Sarajevc hich plungee al 
eecccee Ry into the World 4 br characters 
Fall of the Gavinginie~-Benageste a2. the price of 
eeceeees his Russian failure in ex racters) 
The God King nah TR og the Great leaves his 
eececees great empire without a ruler (6 characters) 





The Price of Gold—Pizarro, blinded with a lust for 
gold, pays the price with his own life (7 char 
2 acters) 

The State vs Joe Miller—A typical modern crime 
Joe Miller, high school student, ‘“‘horrows"’ a 
car, drives it recklessly and pays a heavy price. 
(7 characters) 


" Broadcasting permission granted free 
with understanding that credit over the 
air is to be given to Scholastic. 
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May 


3—England: 


1j—Norway: 








1—Austria—Vienna Festival 


2—England: 


3—-Engliand: 


j—France: 
10—England—Royal 
12—England: 


15—England: 


18—Sweden: 


19—Germany: 


20—England: 


21—England: 


23—Norway: St. 


24—Italy: **¢ 


27—France: Grand 


30—England: 


Where to Go in Europe 


MAY 


1—France: Official opening of the 
Paris International Exhibition, 
Russia: International Labor Day 
at Moscow with parade and dem- 
onstration in Red Square. 

Royal Academy of Art Show 

at Burlington House, London, till Aug.7 


12—England: Coronation of King George VI 


and Queen Elizabeth in Westminster 


Abbey, London, with street procession, 
Scotland: Coronation celebrations at Cum- 
nock. 


celebrating 


Independence Day 
throughout the coun 
try the Constitution of 
1814. 


JUNE 


Weeks open in Vienna. 
Norway: Midnight sun 
visible at todo till 
July 13. 
Derby Race at 
Epsom Downs, near 
London. 
Coronation 


Cup Horse Race at 
Epsom, near London. 
5—Germany—Colonial Exposition till July 
15 at Hamburg. 
Norway: Oslo Day: Procession, public 


fete and dancing in the market places. 


6—Holland—Kermis with local costumes at 


Deventer till the 13th. 

International Theater Congress 

in Paris till the 9th. 

Horse Show for 

days at Richmond, near London. 

Great Festival at Canterbury 

till the 19th. 

Royal Ascot 

don till the 18th. 

Magna Charta Day, with celebration at 

Runnymede, near Windsor. 

Carnival Week Procession and 

Festival at Windsor opens. 

Exhibition of Handicraft, Art 

and Industry at Motala till Aug. Ist. 

Marburg Festival Plays at 
Marburg till late July daily except Mon- 
days. 

Scotland: Scottish 
Newburgh. 

Sweden: 400th Anniversary at Gripsholm 
Castle celebrated on Lake Malaren with 
pageant and open air fete. 

Centenary celebrations of the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. 

France: Congress of Stamp Collectors at 
Paris till the 27th. 

Germany: Rhenish Goethe Festival Plays 
at Dusseldorf for 10 days. 

Lawn Tennis Championships at 

Wimbledon till July 13. 

Han’s Eve and Midsummer 
Day celebrated for two days through- 
out kingdom: bonfires, national dances, 
etc. 

Sweden: Midsummer celebrations with 
Maypole dancing for two days through- 
out nation. 

‘aleio Fete” at Florence. 

Festival of St. John at Rome near St. 
John Lateran Church—feasting, noise, 
delirious joy reminiscent of the pre- 
Christian origin of the fete. 

Midsummer Festivals in Abruzzi, 
etc, 


three 


Races, near Lon- 


River 


Games gathering at 


Nola, 


Prix de Paris at Long- 

champs. 

British 
at Rochampton, 
Royal Regatta at Henley-on-Thames. 

France: International Congress of the 
American Nations till July 7 in Paris. 

Holland: Exhibition of Franz Hals paint- 
ings from Europe and America, com- 
memorating the 75th anniversary of the 
Franz Hals Museum at Haarlem till 
September. 

Russia: Physical Culture Parade at Mos- 
cow, or later on July 6. 


Empire Garden Party 
London. 





14—France: 


16—Austria: 


21—England: 


23—Sweden: 


24—Austria: 


29—Holland. 


14—Hungary: St. 
15—Assumption Day. 


JULY 


1—England: Summer Season of Russian Bal. 
let at Covent Garden, London, for a 
month. 
2—Finland: Ninth Swedish Music Festiyg 
at Pietarsaari till the 7th. 
5—England: Historical Pageant at Ch 
till the 10th (folk-dancing, Choristers, 
torchlight spectacle and tattoo, with 
6,000 performers). 
6—England: Royal Agricultural Society @ 
Ingland Show at Wolverhampton, @ 
the 10th. 
8—France: International Congress of the 
“Alliance Francaise? 
in Paris till the Ii 
Norway: International 
Jamboree for Giff 
Scouts at Mandal i 
the 16th. 
9—Switzerland: Congress 
of International Skat 
ing Association for 
three days at St. Mom 
itz. 
10—England: tritish Beg 
tival of Youth at Wem 
bley, London 
12—Austria: Mozart Summer 
Academy International 
Courses in Masic, Theatre, Dance and 
Opera till Sept. Ist at Salzburg. 
France: Dancing in the streets at night 
in Paris till the 14th. 
tastile Day Parade of 30 Regi- 
ments filing past the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier; fireworks along the 
Seine at night; parades and fireworks 
in every city in France. 
Music Festival at Linz, &. 
Florian, and Steyr till the 21st 
France: World Convention of Professors 


of Modern Languages at Paris. 
17—England: Davis Tennis Cup _ Interzone 


Final Match at Wimbledon, till the 

20th. 

Dickens Pageant and Fair on 
the Village Green, Aldborough, near 
Norwich, for two days. 

—Germany: Wagner Festival 
at Bayreuth till Aug. 20. 

Rally of Country Youth for four 

days at Orebro. 

Salzburg Music 

open, till Aug. 31. 

England: Davis Cup Challenge 

three days at Wimbledon. 

International Boy Scout Jam- 

boree near Haarlem till Aug. 15. 


AUGUST 


1—Austria: Exhibition of Folk Art and 
Costume Festival for a week at Ebensee. 
Germany: German Photograph Exposi- 
tion till the 22nd at Frankfort on Main. 
Norway: International Motor Boat Race, 
round the Oslo Fjord. 
2—England: Royal Regatta 
Cowes till the 7th. 
France: Great Sports Festival at Paris 
opens till the 15th. 
&—Scotiand: Highland Games at 


2. 


Plays open 


Festival Plays 


Round for 


Yachting at 


Inverkel- 


thing. 
10—Scotiland: Lammas Market and Fair at 
St. Andrews. 
Ireland: Puck Fair for three days at 
Killorglin, County Kerry. 


Stephen's Festival Week. 


Belgium: Famous fete and historic pro 
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Catholic Travel League 

The shrine at Lourdes, France, with its 
spring of holy water where, according 
to Roman Catholic belief, the Virgin 
Mary revealed herself to a peasant girl. 
cession in ancient costumes at Huy. 
Professions, pardons, patterns, celebra 
tions, held all over France, Hungary, 


Ireland, Italy. 

%—Scotland: Open Flower Show at Castle 
Douglas for two days. Highland gath- 
ing at Inverness. 

%—France: Great International Athletic 


Meet between official teams of France 

and United States in Paris. 

Flower Battle at the Touquet 
ti—Holland: National Birthday Holiday of 

the Queen, 


TOURS 


Remember that there are Travel Bu- 
reaus (such as Heckerman’s Good Will 
Tours; Metropolitan Tours, Wheeler 
Tours, William M. Barber’s Tours, etc.) 
that are glad to arrange trips for people 
of a gregarious nature who like to travel 
in congenial groups; ideal also for those 
who dislike the idea of attending to the 
details of ticket-getting and luggage- 
losing. 





Spanish Essay Contest 


National Spanish Honor Society, 
Sigma Delta Pi, announces its an- 
nual Essay Contest. 

The theme of the essay is: “Is Spanish 
the first logical foreign language to 
study?” 

Every student of the Spanish language 
inthe United States, attending any school 
where the language is taught, is invited 
to compete in the Contest for prizes to- 
taling $75. Essays must not exceed 1,000 
words and must be written in Spanish. 
Entries must be sent, along with a letter 
from the contestant’s present or former 
Spanish teacher, stating that the latter is, 

been or intends to be an active mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. All communications 
must be sent to Mr. William Wachs, Pan- 
can Student League, James Mon- 
tee High School, Boynton Avenue and 
East 172nd Street, New York, N. Y., not 
than April 1. Prize winners will 

be announced on April 15. 


eH 20, 1937 


. SOCIAL STUDIES 
ignpesls 


BACKGROUND 

To squeeze the last drop of flavor out 
of any travel experience, the tourist 
needs background. Travel enlarges back- 
ground to the extent that the visitor 
knows where to look and what to ask. 
Some people ship their bodies around the 
world but leave their minds at home in 
a safe-deposit box 

People who see the most are those who 
know their home towns best. They know 
their local politics, business, society, and 
history. In a strange town, they soon 
discover that some problems—like taxes, 
land use, graft, poverty, crime, supersti- 
tion, or disease—are at home every- 
where. Their curiosity obliges them to 
learn how these problems are dealt with 
in all parts of the world. 


ABROAD 

Sweden, by Marquis Childs, and Fin- 
land, by Agnes Rothery, are books which 
are excellent examples of the lessons 
which Americans can learn from the 
business methods of other lands. Red 
Medicine, by Arthur Newsholme and 
John Adams Kingsbury, by studying the 
manner in which Russia protects its pub- 
lic health, develops some stimulating 
ideas for capitalist countries. Margaret 
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Meade’s books about the Pacific islands 
tell us some spectacular secrets about 
our social habits. These are only a few 
of the travel works which have a pur- 
pose of something more solid than plaia 
or fancy sight-seeing 


AT HOME 

Articles or books about 
gions in the United States similarly may 
look behind the chromium-plated cover 
of things to see what goes on inside 
For example, Ward Eight, by Joseph 
Dineen, is a tale about politics in Bos- 
ton which may be compared fruitfully 
with any other city in the world. By 
way of contrast, there is the article by 
Murray Seasongood in Scribner’s, Feb- 
ruary, to tell what an honest city gov- 
ernment encountered in Cincinnati 


cities or re- 


CAMERA 
You may believe that it is no easy 
thing for a traveler to take a candid 


camera shot of a government in action 
unless you put your mind to it. The 
library is full of pictures of great dams 
which Washington is using to halt floods 
and lower electric bills; of model housing 
projects; of traffic arteries, roads, tun- 
nels, and bridges; of state parks; of new 
public schools; and of soil-saving proj- 
ects. On the other hand, you can get a 
visible picture of poor government in 
dirty public buildings, slovenly officials, 
beggars, jails, fire-traps and slums, bad 
roads, sickness and malnutrition. A col- 
lection of these snap-shots could be 
called “The People’s Choice.” 
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. esk 3, 725 E. Washington Sr., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Mistfortune’s 
Arms Are 


Long 


Benjamin Franklin knew 
this and warned: “Let 
none think themselves 


out of her reach.” 


It may not be possible to 
evade circumstances 
such as the untimely 
death of a provider, but 
man himself can pre- 
pare his family for such 


an emergency. 


Prudential life insurance is an 





ideal defense against adver- 


sity. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 


HOME OFFICE: 














NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
























OW about a little sipa sipa? 

Never heard of it? Well, it’s a 
game, fast and furious. To be a good 
sipa sipa player you've got to be as 
quick-thinking as a baseball player, 
as quick-footed as a soccer player, 
and as shifty as a boxer. 

Where did sipa sipa:come from? 
Apparently the Philippines. It has 
now reached the 
American sugar 
plantations in 
Hawaii, where 
there is an or- 
ganized league 
of plantation 
teams playing 
the game. 

Sipa sipa is 
suggestive of 
volley ball. The 
ball, however, is 
not an_ inflated 


For the Quick-Footed 





above the waist may be used in pro. 
pelling it. The game is, therefore, one 
of footwork mainly, but when the bal} 
comes so fast that a player hasn’t time 
to raise his foot, he brings his knee, 
thigh or hip into play. If he touches 
the ball with hand or arm, a point jg 
chalked up against his side. 

Good sipa sipa players do not cop. 
centrate on get. 
ting the ball im. 
mediately across 
the net. They 
work out tricky 
passwork, such 
as faking kicks 
across the net 
and then spin. 
ning the ball 
with their heels 
to a team-mate 
behind them. 
The team-mate 


rubber ball, but The ball is a wad of rattan takes up the 


is woven from 
wide strips of rattan. It looks some- 
thing like a basket that tried to climb 
into itself! The basic rule of the 
game prohibits the use of the hands 
in playing the ball. 

The ball must be kept going across 
the net by the opposing sides in ten- 
nis fashion, but no part of the body 


ruse, and con- 
tinues passing the ball in an effort to 
confuse the opposition, when, sud- 
denly, it is kicked over the net into 
an area left unguarded by the shift- 
ing defense. 
If the ball is successfully received, 
the opposition goes through similar 
tactics until the ball is grounded. 











Travelogue 


If water polo is your game, 

This is the place for playing same; 

But travelers who are fond of tennis 

Can’t find a place to play in Venice. 
—Conning Tower. 


Friend: I see you are reading a book 
on travel. 

Reader: Yes, I’m on vacation. As I can- 
not afford to travel, I read travel books 
and make believe that I go places. 

Friend: But you are reading the book 
backward. 

Reader: Yes. I’m on the return trip. 

—Boys’ Life. 
7 


First Flea: What’s the matter, tooth- 


| ache? 


Second Flea: No, I just tried to bite an 


| iron dog.—Exchange. 


I got a cold in the theater last night. 
How come? 
I sat in Z row. 
—Exchange. 
. 


You remind me of the sea. 

Because I’m wild, restless and ro- 
mantic? 

No, because you make me sick. 
—Exchange. 


It’s About Time Dept. 


By the Associated Press 

LONDON, March 2.—The British 
Broadcasting Co., convinced there has 
been too much crooning, took steps to- 
day to limit the number of throaty sing- 
ers on English airwaves. While declining 
to define the difference between crooning 
and straight singing, the company, e- 
fective next Monday, limited dance bands 
tc one croon for every three numbers. 


She isn’t near to beauty; 
She’s not so much for fun, 
But when the game is over 
She never asks “Who won?” 
—Punch Bowl. 


* 
Lie Department 


Expepitions that poke into isolated 
lands couldn’t find exploring conditions 
much more rigorous than Nicholas 
Stumpf, of Lincoln, Ill, did right on his 
own farm. 

“Winds kept blowing with a terrible 
force from the mouth of the cave, 
Stumpf relates, “and they were so strong 
that they kept every one from exploring 
it. I tried bucking the wind, but couldn’ 
stand up, so I put curry combs on my 
knees and crawled up to the mouth. I 
was no use, though, for when I turned 
on my flashlight the force of the wind 
blew the light beam right back out at me 
and I couldn’t see where I was going 

—Exchange. 
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Watch for Results of 


Scholastic’s Nationwide Vocational 
Survey 


Some weeks ago our Vocational Editor 
dispatched a letter to the Personnel Direc- 
tors of the leading American colleges and 
universities asking their opinions as to 
favorable occupational opportunities for 
college graduates. 

A similar letter was sent to Direc- 
tors of Federal Employment Services 
throughout the country concerning 
favorable lines of employment in the 
various states for young men and women. 

Many interesting and valuable replies 
have been received. Complete results 
will appear in two separate articles in 
the April 3 and April 24 issues: 

“Vocational Prospects and Possibilities 
for College Graduates.” 


“Occupations Favorable for Employ- 
ment in Various States.” 

Do not miss the valuable vocational 
information in these articles by R. H. 
Mathewson, Scholastic’s Vocational Edi- 
tor. 





No Issue 
Easter Week 


Because of the Easter holidays 
being observed in most schools the 
week of March 21, there will be no 
issue of Scholastic next week. The 
next issue, Number 8 of the sem- 
ester, will be dated April 3 and will 
be received in the schools between 
March 29 and March 31. 

















@ Thrill to the glamour of three mile-high 
mountain wonderlands! Baronial Banff . . . with 
its glorious ballroom, its swimming pools with 
warm sulphur and fresh water. Brilliant, cos- 
mopolitan Lake Louise . . . a rainbow land of 
sapphire lake, purple peaks and glittering gla- 
ciers! Rustic Emerald .Lake with its cozy 
Swiss-like chalet! Stimulating Alpine air! 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


See Local Travel Agent or any Canadian Pacific Office, 


including: 
344 Madison Avenue 71 B. Jackson Bivd. 1231 Washington Bivd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
495 Boylston St. 22 Court St. 1500 Locust’St. i4th@N.Y. Ay. N.W. 
2: IN BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D. 
C. & 8. Nat’! Bank Bidg. 1010 Chester Ave. Dixie Terminal Bidg. 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND 4 INNATI 








ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
4 COLORFUL DAYS... °@yeest 


and Lake Louise with visit to 
Emerald Lake. All expenses from $57 
Banff (or Field), from. . . . - 


6§ WONDERFUL DAYS... &.s0: 


Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional at 
Banff or Lake Louise _) oe 

at Emerald Lake. From Banfi, $7450 
or Field, all expenses, from . . 

Tours begin at Field or Banff . . . Starting 
June 12, concluding September 13. All are 
first class and include transportation from 
Banff to Field (or Field to Banff). Hotel, 
meals, 126 miles of Alpine Motoring. Extra 
reductions for 3 of two weeks or more. 
Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 

Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise 
and Emerald Lake Chalet, open June 12 
to September 13. 


9-Day All-Expense ALASKA CRUISES 
fReapaness _ Yeqsosven, Lene or Seattie. 
— hee vt“ $95 Up 











D.C. Go via the Canadian Rockies . . . see Banff, Lake 


Louise enroute. 


444—Tth Ave. 418 Locust Merchants Bank Bldg. 611—2nd Av. So. 

MIrTsBURGH ‘ST Louis’ “INDIANAPOLIS” — MINNEAPOLTS Low eee ae rail fares 

1014 W: Theatre Bidg. 201 Waldheim Bids. Fourth and Cedar orth Pacific Coast points 

MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY “ST. PAUL _ =» fort of AER-CON. 

1212 Kirby Bldg. 8083W.O.W.Bidg. 6215.GrandAve. 152 Geary St. Enjoy the cool, dustless comfort - - 
DALLAS OMAHA LOS ANGELES SAN a DITIONED standard sleepers, diners and sola- 

626 S. W. Broad 1320 Fourth A 1118 Pacific ; . ; n 

2s SW. Breadwar Fourth Avenue Rowe = — rium-lounge cars om Canadian Pacific fast trans- 


continental trains. 
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rusONE FEATURE ALONE 


Makes ROYAL the Greatest Portable 
Value Ever Offered! 


THINK OF IT! Move a tiny lever ever so slightly . . . 


“ee 


Instantly, the Royal Portable is your “‘personal” typewriter— 
visibly, positively adapted to your ‘‘touch”! You type with com- 
plete confidence, faster, easier than writing by hand! That’s 
Touch Control*, the greatest improvement in typewriters! 


Yet you pay no more for a Royal than for an ordinary portable! 


Finger Comfort Keys are included at no premium. So is Royal’s 
method of protecting the entire type mechanism from dust and 
dirt. So are many other important improvements all exclusive 
with Royal—all developed and perfected for your convenience! 


Take the advice of people who know portables—students, teachers 
in grammar school, high school, and college who use them every 
day—*‘ Make sure yours is Royal!” 


Made and guaranteed by Royal, world’s largest company devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of typewriters. Factory: Hartford, Conn. 


ONLY ROYAL CAN GIVE THE 
WRITING EASE YOU MUST HAVE! 





ROYAL IS MUCH 
EASIER! FASTER! 
Royal alone has 
Touch Control. 
Only on the Royal 
Portable Standard 
and the De Luxe can 
you match your 
“*touch.” 


ROYAL IS STUR- 
DIER! The Royal 
Portable is built for 
a lifetime. The 
mechanism is fully 
protected against all 
unnecessary wear 
and vibration. 


ROYAL IS MORE 
COMFORTABLE! 

Royal’s Finger Com- 
fort Keys are formed 
to fit the finger-tips! 
You type with com- 
fort — quickly, ac- 
curately on a Royal! 


BUY IT ON EASY PAYMENTS! 


Choose now from three models—priced $37.50, $49.50 and $62.50—each sold com- 
plete with a smart, sturdy carrying case at no extra cost. Easy payments, if desired— 
slightly higher. A small initial deposit—and a Royal is yours to enjoy! Pay the rest 
monthly—the cost is only 75c to $1.25 a week depending upon model selected. 
See your nearest Royal Portable dealer. Or—use the coupon below. 


*Trade-mark for key-tension device 
Copyright, 1937, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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